The great Bradley Martin Ball will be fully illustrated in next week’s Leslie’s. 
Illustrated series on Siberia begun this week. 
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THE GREAT FIRE IN PHILADELPHIA—THE WANAMAKER BUCKET BRIGADE. 


THE RECENT FIRE IN PHILADELPHIA WAS VERY DESTRUCTIVE, BUT WAS PREVENTED FROM SPREADING FURTHER BY THE WELL-DRILLED 
FIRE-FIGHTERS OF THE GREAT STORE OF JOHN WANAMAKER, EX-POSTMASTER-GENERAL. THE PICTURE SHOWS MR. WANAMAKER IN COMMAND 
AND DIRECTING OPERATIONS.—[SEE PaGe 91.] 
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The Senate and the Treaty. 


SHE Senate of the United States is much 
given of late to making a show of itself. 
Recently, in a kind of preliminary dis 
cussion of the general arbitration treaty 
\ between this country and England, all 
/ of the old tabby-cats in the upper house, 
from Hoar, of Massachusetts, to Morgan, 
of Alabama, set up a most pathetic mewling because news 
papers, churches, colleges, and other lovers of peace urged 
the ratification of the treaty. Senator Hoar in his indig- 
nation said that it was indecorous for ‘‘ mere outsiders”’ to 
attempt to influence Senators in the performance of their 
public duties. The chronic Senator, in the contemplation 
of himself and his sacred dignity, seems to part with all 
sense of humor. What could be more absurd than this 
position of Senator Hoar—a position, however, in which he 
was supported by the large majority of his colleagues ? 

Since when did it become wrong for the people to tell 
their Senators what the people thought and what the peo 
ple wished ? Senator Hoar’s attitude in this matter is peril- 
ously near being ridiculous. 

But we are told that the Senate will not be hurried in 
this matter. Those who contend for a slow and a careful 
deliberation of this treaty are the very men who fourteen 
months ago rushed headlong in support of a message that 
was absolutely belligerent in its tone and threatening in its 
language In regard to the ratification of provisions for a 
permancnt peace, these grave gentlemen say that they must 
not be hurried. As a matter of fact, this plea for delib- 
eration of action is a mere excuse. It is thoroughly well 
known in Washington that the Senate does not mean to 
ratify this treaty during this administration. All this talk 
about the Nicaragua Canal being placed in jeopardy by 
the treaty, and the other suggestion that the Monroe doc 
trine will become a matter of arbitration, are mere subter- 
fuges to conceal the partisanship and the hatred of the 
President which are the influencing causes preventing the 
Senate frcm taking action. 

That this treaty, or one quite similar to it, will be rati- 
fied ultimately there can be no doubt. The Senate of the 
United States is a wonderful body, and not representative 
in the best sense, but even the Senate must sooner or later 
take into account and record the wishes of the people. And 
the people are earnestly in favor of this treaty, which 
makes more for civilization and enlightenment than any 
convention ever before negotiated by two nations. 





Concert=hall Indecency. 


HE music-halls or vaudeville entertainments of the 
metropolis bear about the same relation to its the- 
atres that the saloons do to the hotels and cafés. It 
is a waste of time and words to discuss the prohibi- 

tion of one or the other; they exist, they flourish on the 
public patronage, and they must be recognized as occupy 
ing a legitimate, if somewhat equivocal, place among the 
institutions of our modern society. 

Like all other public institutions, the vaudeville stage 
requires careful supervision, regulation, and restriction. 
With too much license, its natural tendency is toward 
demoralization, and a condition of things ensues liable to 
culminate in one of those violent spasms of ‘‘ reform” which 
in themselves constitute a kind of calamity. 

This republic cannot consistently authorize an official 
censorship. In the United States the public morality is a 
public trust. The vaudeville and all other entertainments 
are what the people make them. Their condemnation, to 
be effective, must come from the same tribunal which arbi- 
trates the substantial reward of merit—namely, the bar of 
public opinion. 

The vaudevi!le managers, it may be charged, are simply 
business speculators, mercenary in their aims, none too 
scrupulous in their methods, and quite unconcerned about 
morality, to say nothing of art. So are the directors of the 
theatres, 
They have to be. There is no subsidy here forthe mainte- 
nance of a classic repertory and a national stock company 
of players to interpret it. Can any one recall a single nota- 
ble instance in this community where a theatrical candidate 
has won substantial support on a platform of ‘‘ Art for Art’s 
sake’? 

The vaudeville or ‘‘ variety ” performer is, in his proper 
function, even more than the serious actor, the abstract 
and brief chronicle of our time. He is the light archer 
whose shafts of ridicule pierce folly as it flies. The songs 
of an Albert Chevalier, an Yvette Guilbert, are just as 
much a criticism of life as is the performance of an Irving, 
2 Bernhardt, a Calvé, 


‘legitimate ” and otherwise, without exception. 
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A criticism of life—aye, there’s the rub. Society is all 
right in its precepts, but its example, perchance, is bad. 
It sees the mirror indiscreetly held up to nature, and wants 
to smash the mirror. 

Looking at our local vaudeville stage, without preju 
dice, from the journalistic point of view, through the twin 
lenses pictorial and reportorial, we must say there are do 
ings of which we cannot in the least approve. There is far 
too much exploitation of mere notoriety without clever- 
ness ; too evident a disposition to import irrelevant material 
from abroad; a tendency to substitute vulgarity for fun, 
indecency for wit, and insolence for satire. But it is en- 
couraging to observe that these very shortcomings have 
been specifically rebuked, and in no hesitating way, by the 
amusement-seekers en masse, Nor can an impartial observer 
fail to remark that the most brazen young person thrust 
into music-hall prominence this season got her lucrative 
notoriety solely through the free advertising heaped upon 
her by a kind board of police commissioners. 

In short, the position of LEsLIE’s WEEKLY upon this 
question, as upon others, is that of the scribe, not of the 
Pharisee. The music-hall is the lobby of the theatre, and 
that, as we all Know, is the 

‘Epitome of both our best and worst, 
And shows the world what that worid shows it first.” 


The Bradley Martin Ball. 


THERE are many clergymen in this country so enam 
ored of sensationalism and so much in love with public 
notice that they 
seem always intent 
on saying the 
wrong thing in the 
most incendiary 
terms that they can 
invent. Among 
these the rector of 
St. George’s 
Church in New 
York, the Reverend 
W. 8S. Rainsford, 
has never been 
counted. On the 
contrary, we have 
always thought of 


THE REV. W. S. RAINSFORD. 
Copyright by Rockwood. 


him as one of the 
manliest men in the country, and one of the sanest teachers 
of religion and morality. Mr. Rainsford’s chief character- 
istic has been the courage to say what he thought, without 
reference to the high or the low degree of the persons who 
happened to be concerned. And so Mr. Rainsford Ahi: is been 
able to do a great deal of good and to render services which 
have made him a conspicuous figure in the higher life of 
the metropolis. 

But every man is liable to error. Indeed, life is made 
up of successes and failures, and the man is fortunate, in 
deed, who scores more of the former than the latter. Such, 
however, has been the good fortune of the Rev. Mr. Rains 
ford—and he is to be congratulated upon it. Notwith 
standing this record, he has just made a most conspicuous 
error, an error that is likely to do a great deal of harm, and, 
for a time, at least, decrease his capacity for usefulness. 
He has announced that the giving of fine balls and the hold- 
ing of other splendid social functions when there is poverty 
to be relieved and distress to be alleviated is both unwise 
and wicked ; that displays of fashion’s fine plumage may 
provoke the poor and the unemployed to disorderly out- 
breaks and to violent attacks on the rich. 

Upon superficial examination this sounds very well, and 
the moralists, who fill the pulpits of the town, in their own 
hysterical fashion at once rushed to Mr. Rainsford’s sup- 
port. Indeed, the preachers went so far that even the 
‘new journalism ” could not follow. But Mr. Rainsford 
in what he said was only superficially right. 
closely, his statements and prognostications are wrong and 
also wicked—wrong because there is no surer way widely 


Examined 


to disseminate a large income than through entertaining ; 
wicked because the idea suggested by him of dangerous 
enmity between masses and ‘classes was at the time by 
There are 
cranks a plenty who only need such a suggestion as this 
If evil come in the way it has been hinted at, the blame 
must rest in great measure at Mr. Rainsford’s door. 

Plain people who think in plain ways are very much 
baffled by the contentions of these reverend moralists and 
professional philanthropists. We are told that we must not 
give directly to the poor, for that would tend to increase 
pauperism ; again we are told that we must not spend, for 
spending provokes animosity. Who is right? The doc- 
tors ought to agree in these matters, bnt in the meantime 
plain people can use their common sense in their own way 
and not go far astray. Whatever expenditure gives honest 
employment to deserving people must be good in its tend- 
ency ; whatever habit of life, not vicious in itself, results in 
the distribution of the wealth of the rich among the poor 
must be beneficial to society. 

Does Mr. Rainsford believe that bluff old Moneybags 
with his ever-growing bank-account, and the lean and sor 
did Centpercent with his habits of usury, are setting better 
examples and doing more good than the Bradley Martins ? 
If he does, then we venture the opinion that he is the leader 
of a very small minority in this town and country. 


no means a moving force in the community. 
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Corporations and Farmers. 


THERE is a great fallacy current in this country as to the 
ownership, by individuals, of great industries, such as railways, 
trusts, mills, and the like. People hear the name of Vanderbilt, 
and they say, ‘‘Oh, he owns the New York Central system”; 
or of Roberts, that means the Pennsylvania ; or of Clark, that 
is the Consolidated. Now, in point of fact, it is only during 
the growing stage—the green-apple period, as it were—that prop- 
erties of this sort are held in great blocks. So soon as the fruit 
ripens a system of dispersion sets in and the ,pples are divided. 
And so it is that of the stock of the New York Central there 
stands in the name of Vanderbilt an amount far away from a 
control ; that the Pennsylvania has more stockholders of record 
than it has persons employed, although these latter are in num- 
bers an army corps; while, though the Consolidated road is a 
very great affair and earns much money, Mr. Clark, who directs 
its course and safeguards its interests, is simply the trustee and 
agent for a great number of small holders, whose average hold- 
ings are said to be under two thousand dollars ; and so on with 
all the other large and successful corporations in the saving and 
industrial parts of the country. It was people in this condition 
who got frightened last autumn and snowed Mr. Bryan under, 
and it is in the encouragement of the small investor that safety 
lies. Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, who presides over the destinies of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, understands this point, and on 
that road especial facilities and credits are furnished to enable 
the thrifty men in its employ to become possessed of stock hold- 
ings in such amounts as they are able or willing to purchase. 

* ” % 

It sometimes seems that too much statistics, like too much 
learning, tends to’make men mad. Take, for example, the 
present status of Mr. Edward Atkinson. That gentleman has, 
for many a long day, grappled with serried masses of figures ; he 
has arrayed them in lines and columns, and manceuvred and 
drilled them in all sorts of ways, back and forth, to and from. 
In fact, to slightly change the remarks of the American Senator, 
in the play, about wealth, he can trulysay: ‘‘ Figures? I ‘ woller’ 
in them.” Except for a few slight departures into the realms 
of cookery, Mr. Atkinson has figured all his life, and now he is 
reported as saying that nothing will be right until the American 
farmer is paid back the two billions of dollars which he has lost 
since 1893. No explanation is given as to any offsets to this ac- 
count which might be made to show, in the way of lower prices 
for non-farming produce, an amelioration ; nor as to what has 
become of the two billions, or into what fortunate hands that 
greatsum has gone. No; the farmer has lost it, and he must 
have it back. Allof which is likely to make th» farmer—that is, 
the unprosperous farmer, who is usually the wasteful or incom- 
petent one—-cast about to find his two billions, and, most likely, 
to come to the conclusion that the railways and the trusts have 
robbed him, and should be gone for accordingly. All of which 
is highly conducive to good order in the community. However, 
the prosperous and well-to-do farmer, who is in the majority, as 
a rule has a certain amount of railway securities or industrial 
shares, and can be relied on to defend such property. As to 
the two billions, we would refer Mr. Atkinson to one of Daniel 
Webster’s speeches, in which, after speaking of the national 
debt and advocating its payment, the great orator put his hand 
in his pocket, demanded the amount of the debt, and stated his 
intention of paying it himself. If Mr. Atkinson would only fol- 
low Mr. Webster’s lead and personally square up the two billion 
deficit, there can be no doubt that prosperity, like a golden Octo 
ber haze, would envelop the land. 

« * x 

It seems anomalous, and, in fact, as the New England farmer 
of the olden time said to the judge when the latter told —" that 
his expenses were over fifteen hundred dollars a year, ‘ posi- 
tively wicked” that one insurance company should have an in- 
come of over forty-five millions of dollars a year, and that the 
control of this vast sum, equal to the revenues of a minor State, 
should be vested in one man. And yet such is true as to the 
Equitable Insurance Company and its president, Mr. Henry B. 
Hyde. And yet a vast number of people own interests in the 
capital and income of the Equitable, and if its president made any 
grievous errors of management he would be hauled over very hot 
coals. As itis, this army of people in interest see that it is for 
their good to pay Mr. Hyde a large salary as their agent, and, 
conversely, Mr. Hyde sees it for his interest to secure as many 
policy-holders, annuitants, and other beneficiaries for the com- 
pany as possible. For verily there is no such thing as an em- 
ployer or an employé ; every member of any civilized com- 
munity is, at one and the same time, both of these persons, and 
also is both debtor and creditor. The only difference is that 
some people get larger wages than ‘‘ other some,” and asa rule 
they deserve them, for the talent which can correlate and con 
serve human energy and skill and direct the same to an end is 
the rarest of all talents, and if a man possesses it he is sure to 
be a leader. He would be such, in fact, in a purely socialistic 
state, if such an organization could exist. 


EOPIE | “ALKED fell 





Seo East NTA, go SUSU 


= THE approaching departure for Europe of Miss Lillian Bell 
is viewed with considerable concern in Chicago, as her absence 
will remove from the city for two years its most brilliant liter- 
ary light, and socially there is no one left to fill exactly the 
place she occupies. Miss Bell’s social vogue in the Lakeside liter- 
ary centre has been somewhat remarkable, beginning as it did 
with Chap-Book teas modestly, and straightway bourgeoning 
out into the mansions of the Three Hundred. Miss Bell is a 
witty and clever converser, quick at_repartee, and always well- 
poised. In her younger days she used to be considered a geod 
amateur actress, 

= The wife of the Portuguese minister to Washington is one of 
the most beautiful and charming women in the capital. She 
has only been a little while in this eountry, and it was quite re- 
cently that she paid her first visit to the White House. When 
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she was presented to Mrs. Cleveland she followed the European 
Mrs. Cleveland 
probably ske was taken 


fashion and courtesied to the President’s wife. 
did not respond as she might have done ; 
by surprise. Certainly the Viscountess de Santo Thyrso was 
surprised a moment later to see that other visitors merely shook 
hands, 
matic circle hates above all things to do anything not strictly 


She was flustered for a moment, for a lady in the diplo- 
conventional But she was not willing to confess that she real 
ized that she had made a mistake, so as she departed she made 
the same low and graceful obeisance that she had used when she 
arrived. Washington talks of this tactful lady in increased 
admiration. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had achieved a great distinction 
before this generation was out of swaddling-clothes. She is now 
seventy-eight 
old, but she is yet 


years 


young in her interest 
in what is going on 
in the world. There 
are a many sides to 
her character —re 
former, philanthro 
pist, poet — and yet 
she is so symmetri 
cally constructed as 
thoroughly to justi- 
fy the description of 
well rounded. Her 
family is only less 
interesting than her- 
self ; her daughter 
has won recognition 
as a writer, and her 
nephew, Marion 
Crawford, has won 
ame. But, after all, 
her brother, the late 
Sam Ward — Uncle 
Sam to all the wor 
thy people in the 
Uncle Sam was 





MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


world—was the most interesting of all of them. 
something of a poet himself. He made verses when he was a 
youth, but gave up his devotion to the muses when he became a 
man of affairs. 
explanation-and apology, said he was obliged to do it when his 
friend Longfellow. and_his sister Julia devoted all their tal- 
This was, of 


In later life he took up verses again, and, in 


ents to singing the glory of the negro slaves. 
course, Only a joke of the genial old gentleman, who was de- 
votedly fond of his sister, and proud of her also. Besides this, 
he had nothing in the world against slaves or any other created 
thing. 

Giuseppe Verdi, Italy’s greatest composer during the last 
half-century, resides at Genoa, and continues to justify the 
meaning of his name by the verdure of his old age. Heis now 
in his eighty-fourth year. ro he electrified the 
world by the production of his delightful Shakespearean opera, 
‘* Falstaff ” 
ently of the wonder of its being created by an octogenarian. 
Latterly, according to the Paris Figaro, Verdi has taken to the 
While presumably 


Three years a; 





a work of the highest charm and genius, independ- 


bicycle, and become an ardent wheelman. 
not a scorcher nor a breaker of records, he holds a fair claim to 
the world’s age championship 
The appearance of Joaquin’ Miller on the lecture platform 
is of more than passing interest because it brings into direct 
contact with the people a curiously unique literary personality 
almost the only one of the time in this country since Lafcadio 
Hearn became a Jap. Miller is accounted a genius abroad, 
especially in England, where it is the unconventional in Ameri 
can literature—the Walt Whitman, Poe, and Bret Harte kind 
that pleases most. In his old age the poet of the Sierras is a 
With his long 


panse of brow and dcep-sct eyes, 


ray hair and beard, broad ex- 
he looks at first sight like one 


striking figure. 


of the half-hermit-like old men who abound in the Adirondacks. 
The resemblance is more than fanciful, and the poet’s life of 
isolation in the Sierras is responsible for it. There ought not to 
be anything of stereotyped nature about his lecture, for no one 
better than Miller knows the Pacific coast and its kaleidoscopic 
life 

Charles Ayer Whipple, whose portrait of Senator Sherman 
was reproduced on the front page of this paper last week, has 
been notably successful with 
his commissions from eminent 
public men. His recent works 
in this line include General 
Harrison, General Nelson A 
Miles, General 
Tracy, former Secretary of 
the Navy; and Mr. Hilary A 
Herbert, of 
land’s Cabinet. 


Benjamin F. 


Presicent Cleve- 
Mr. W hipple 
has won his reputation earlier 
than some of the distinguished 
American painters with whom 





he now takes rank. He was 


CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE. 


born in Massachusetts in 1859, 
studied drawing in the State Normal Art School, and afterward 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston ; then went to Paris and 
finished his student-training under Bouguereau, Fleury, and 
Ferrier. At present he occupies a studio in the Sherwood, 
which is one of the artistic show-places of New York. Most 
of his studies of American statesmen have been made * on the 
that is to say, at the government offices where his sitters 
were at work. He also painted, at the national capital, the por 
traits of General Harrison’s daughter, Mrs. McKee, and of the 


spot” 


boy who was thea * Baby ” McKee. 

The début of Miss Elizabeth Bisland, as a playwright, with 
‘‘Goblin Castle,” which Miss Georgia Cayvan is to produce, is 
viewea with interest by her friends. Miss Bisland, who in pri 
vate life is Mrs. Wetmore, is as strikingly beautiful a woman 
as is to be found in literature, and her success with the pen since 
she came to New York from New Orleans, twelve years ago, has 
She is tall and straight, a brunette, and has a 
When Nellie Bly dashed around the world 


been enviable. 
charming figure. 
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against time Miss Bisland went the other way around the globe 

to beat her, and that has been her only indiscretion in literature. 

She is the author of two novels, and well-known as an essayist 
and writer of magazine articles. 

Sefior Rafael Navarro, who is prominently identified with 

the activities of the Cuban Delegation, or Junta, in New York, 

is in his professional capacity 

with pursuits far 

more harmonious. He is well 

known, for twenty-five years 


occupied 


past, as a musical composer 
and conductor. A comic opera, 
in the Gilbertian social-satir 
ical vein, entitled ‘* Abelard, 
the Knight of Reason,” is one 
of Sefior Navarro’s latest and 
most ambitious efforts in the 
line of original composition. 
His musical equipment is thor- 
oughly modern, as a result of 
early studies in Paris and 
Milan. Born in Cuba, he was 
a participant in the revolution 





SENOR RAFAEL NAVARRO. 


of 1868, was in consequence exiled, and for a quarter of a cent- 
ury has lived in New York and Brooklyn. His son, Rafael 
Navarro, Jr., who inherits his father’s patriotism and much of 
his talent, has written a Cuba Libre play, and had it produced 
by amateurs in Brooklyn, with good augury for a trial on the 
professional stage. 

General Wager Swayne made a humorous reference in 
court, recently, to his loss of a leg in the late war. After ask- 
ing the court’s permission to sit while cross-examining a witness, 
he turned to the jury and said, ‘‘ You know I went on a little pic- 
nic with Sherman once, and haven’t been able to stand since.” 
General Swayne, who is now some years past sixty, is an interest- 
ing figure in New York, both at the Bar and elsewhere. When 
he came to the metropolis fifteen years ago he was Jay Gould’s 
attorney, and the little wizard never had a more upright adviser. 

=George W. Cable, who has assumed the editorial direction 
of Current Literature, may be expected to infuse something of 
his unique and deli- 

-ate literary individ- 

uality into that re- 

view of universal 

Mr. Cable, 
although he looks 
like a Southerner, 


scc ype. 


and has permanently 
identified his name 
with the *‘ Old Creole 
Days” of Louisiana, 
was born in New 
England, in which 
section of the coun- 
try he has of late 
years resided. He 
started there, last 
year, a periodical 
which was to have 
been called The Sym- 
posium, and showed 





himself possessed of 
rare editorial tact 
and business shrewd- 
GEORGE W. CABLE. ness by promptly dis- 
continuing it as soon 
as the experiment of the first number proved that it did not fil} 
a long-felt want. Mr. Cable’s experience with the Louisiana 
creoles was very much like that of Alphonse Daudet in writing 
about ‘* ‘* Old Creole Days,” 
‘‘The Grandissimes,” and ‘‘ Dr. Sevier” occupy a unique and 
honored place in American literature. But the gulf-coast critics 
cot it into their heads that the author was poking fun at them, 
and to convince them of the contrary, Mr. Cable would have to 
fizht innumerable duels—if, indeed, he escaped being lynched. 
=One of the happiest men, both by nature and in circum- 


Tartarin of Tarascon” in France. 


stances, is General Felix Agnus, a veteran of the war, and the 
editor and publisher of the 
Baltimore American, which 
dates from 1773, and which, 
among other services, first 
‘*The Star -spangled 
Key’s 
manuscript. Agnus 
is of French birth. He canioc 
to this country, after an inter- 
esting military and naval ca- 


printed 


Banner” fresh from 


General 


reer in the French service, as 
an engraver and sculptor in 
the establishment of Tiffany & 
Co. He had been there a very 
short time when the war broke 





GENERAL FELIX AGNUS. out, and although he could 

speak no English, he enlisted. 
He served throughout the conflict and was wounded eleven 
times. 
Among his friendships were the great generals of the war. He 
has one of the finest estates in the South, and its famous hospi- 
tality has been enjoyed by the leading men of the times. His 
name has been constantly mentioned in connection with impor 


From the private he arose to the rank he now holds. 


tant official stations at home and abroad, but he is one of the 
fortunate few who want no office, and he has all the responsi- 
bility he desires in the management of a great newspaper prop- 
erty. 

That delightful Italian writer and observant traveler, 
Edmondo de Amicis, has not given as much to the world in the 
last few years as it was his habit formerly to do. But he has 
recently been in Paris, and what he tells us is full of piquant 
interest. He describes Sardou as looking ‘‘a little like a priest, 
a little like a diplomat high in the Papal court, a little like 
Napoleon, a little like Voltaire, and a little like the smiling 
portrait of an actress hanging in his library.” To Sardou, in 
discussing the French theatres, de Amicis remarked upon the 
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extraordinarily rapid enunciation of French actors. ‘ You are 
quite right,” exclaimed M. Sardou. ‘It is a thing which has 
driven me to despair more than once. Sarah herself is some- 
times unintelligible. At the final rehearsal she is divine; in the 
first performance she is overwhelming; but later on it is all a 
mad race up to the fall of the curtain. I heard her once in Nice 
It was worse tian in Paris; all you could catch was ‘ ta-ta-ta-ta.’ 
She and her company were like school-children anxious to get 
through their recitations as soon as possible. It was horrible; 
they should have all had a good caning.” 

= Mr, Chatfield-Taylor, of Chicago, is a many-sided man and 
holds his own as a leader of society notwithstanding his incur- 
sions into literature. In a 
place such as Chicago, to be 
literary is apt to raise the sus- 
picion of those who control 
the forces which make that 
great town most famous. Ii 
may be that Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor maintains his vogue 
amidst iconoclastic surround- 
ings by reason of the modesty 
of his pretensions as a man of 
letters. Whether his merits 
be great or small is not for us 
to say, for we have not read 
his books, but we know that 
he has written and published 
them, which is a deal more 
than a many men have done 
who plume themselves on lit- 
erary activity and accomplishment. But as to the simplicity 
of his bearing and the modesty of his attitude toward the world 
and himself there can be no doubt. To record this in an age of 
inflation, when bumptiousness is the most abundant crop that is 
cultivated, is a real pleasure. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, we believe, 
is a man of fortune, with no necessity to labor. That he should 
care to contribute to the entertainment of the world according 
to his ability is entirely to his credit. 

=Mr. James L. Ford, the author of ‘‘ The Literary Shop,” is 
distinctively a literary humorist. By this characterization we 
do not mean primarily that he is a humorist with a literary 
style—though that is true, also—but that his delightful irony 
finds its completest scope in dealing with literary persons and 
things. A New-Yorker by birth, and a feuilleton-journalist by 
training, Mr. Ford knows the inside history of the principal 
publishing-houses and periodicals holding their forts to-day, and 
remembers that of many more whose ruins strew the track of 
the last quarter of acentury. He frolics among the fetiches of 
the big magazines and respectable, conservative weeklies with 
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an irreverent gait that causes their editors and pet contributors 
to hold up both hands. No minor poet or aspiring back would 
ever dare to chaff the prose-and-verse magnates as Ford does, 
however strong the temptation ; for it would prematurely blight 
their prospects of selling stuff in the literary market. Unlike 
some writers who are humorous on paper only, ‘‘ Jim” Ford 
personally lives up to his genial reputation, and is one of the 
mitred abbots of the Cloister Club. He acknowledges a frater- 
nal affinity for Marshall P. Wilder—so much so that, while de 
lighting to listen by the hour to the little fellow’s jokes, he 
scrupulously refrains from ever appropriating any of them to 





his own purposes. 


Ben Franklin, the Boy. 


THE charming statue, in Carrara marble, herewith repre- 
sented, is the work of an Italian sculptor, Pasquale Romanelli, 
and attracted atten- 
tion among the art 
exhibits at the Cen 
tennial World’s Fair 
at Philadelphia, in 
1876. Acquired at 
that time by an 
American collector, 
the late Dr. Abra- 
ham Coles, it is now 
presented from his 
estate, by his son and 
daughter, to the Pub- 
lic Library of New 
ark, New Jersey. It 
stands upon a pillar- 
pedestal of dark Al- 
gerian marble, which 
is not shown in the 
picture. The anec- 
dote illustrated so 
happily is the well 
known autobio- 





graphical one of 
Franklin’s boyhood, 


FRANKLIN AND HIS WHISTLE, 


in which originated the common proverbial metaphor of ‘* pay- 
ing too dearly for one’s whistle.” 

‘** When I was a child,” he wrote, 
friends on a holiday filled my pockets with coppers. I went 
directly to a shop where they sold toys for children, and being 
charmed with the sound of a whistle, that I met by the way in 
the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave al! my 
money for one. I then came home and went whistling all over 
the house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers and sisters and cousins, understanding 
the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times as much 
for it as it was worth, put me in mind what good things I might 
have bought with the rest of the money, and laughed at me so 
much for my folly that I cried with vexation, and the reflection 
gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. This, 


‘*seven years old, my 


however, was afterward of use to me, the impression continuing 
on my mind so that often when I was tempted to buy some un 
necessary thing I said to myself, ‘ Don’t give too much for the 
whistle,’ and I saved ny money. As I grew up, came into the 
world, and observed the actions of men, I thought I met with 
many, very many, who gave too much for the whistle.” 
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The Great Siberian Railway. 


ae [eee HE Trans-Siberian Railway, at the time 
— of my recent visit, was open to general 
traffic as far as the Ob River, a distance 
of eight hundred and eighty-two miles 
from Chehabrinsk, the eastern terminus 
of the European railway system, and 
three hundred and eighty-six miles be- 
yond the Siberian city of Omsk ; but, 
with the favor of Prince Hillkoff, the 
Russian minister of ways and commu- 
nications, I was able to continue my rail 
journey beyond the Ob River over the 
partially completed division to Krasnoy- 
arsk. The formal opening of this last 
division, which Prince Hillkoff informs 
me will take place at the end of the 
present year, will at last establish a com- 
plete rail communication of about three 
thousand miles between St. Petersburg and the greatest of the Siberian 





water-ways, the Yenesei River. 

I cannot share in the general opinion that the Trans-Siberian Railway 
was designed chiefly for strategical purposes. It is quite true that the 
completion of this transcontinental highway will enable Russia, at very 
short notice, to fill up the weak gaps along her sparsely settled Chinese 
flank, and at the same time to open up an avenue for the ready transport 
of troops to the Pacific littoral, thereby greatly augmenting her influence 
in Eastern waters. 

Nevertheless, the commercial development of Siberia, which, with 
every encouragement from the government, is following rapidly in the 
wake of this opening enterprise, seems to me to have been the paramount 
object in the minds of its originators. ‘The emperor himself, who is pres- 
ident of the board of directors for the Trans-Siberian Railway, is taking 
the liveliest personal interest in the matter of immigration. 

New towns are springing up all along the line, and the populations of 
the old ones rapidly increasing, especially in the trading quarters. Noov 
Nicholaevsk, which now lies at the junction of the Trans-Siberian Rail 
way and the Ob River system, one of the most advantageous commercial 
positions along the route, has sprung up like a mushroom in the very 
heart of the wilderness, and to-day it is impossible to buy a piece of land 
there within a one mile radius of the station-house. The teeming valleys 
of the southern Ob and Yenesei rivers are already being tapped to supply 
the untilled steppe lands of western Siberia on the one hand, and the un- 
tillable mountainous districts of eastern Siberia on the other, thus giving 
full play to the natural laws of compensation. Not five years ago, during 
the bread famine in eastern Siberia, when wheat in Irkutsk was selling for 
one dollar and fifty cents per pood, it could be bought in Barnaul, in the 
Ob valley, for about eight cents. THomas G. ALLEN, JR 





FLOATING A CAISSON INTO POSITION, 





PASSENGER TRAIN ON FINISHED SECTION OF ROAD. 
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PILE-DRIVER WITH MAN INSTEAD OF STEAM POWER. 
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CAISSON IN SHALLOW WATER OF THE IRTISH RIVER. 
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IN THE NEW SIBERIA, I.—THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
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xX. 
THE GLADE BY THE FOUNTAIN. 

But my dear cousin did not look down at me then; and I 
succeeded this time in lowering the ladder with Mary Berrin- 
ger’s and the girl’s help—for they were both athletic women, I 
have said. It was an easy matter to extend it to the balcony. 
We followed the same method as in descending from the high 
tower—Marietta first, Lady Berringer, and I last. ! reflected 
again that we likely were descending into atrap. But when I 
was down I saw Marietta and my lady inside the narrow, open 
window of a great bare room. 

‘‘Now we must hurry,” Marietta whispered. ‘‘ They will 
find you are gone in a moment.” 

We followed her down a stair, and still another, down, ever 
down, through what seemed a déserted part of Monte Bazzi. 
There were rooms with faded and torn tapestries, given entirely 
over to moths and rats. But at last we reached a place seeming 
far under the castle, when Marietta raised a trap in the stone flag- 
ging and we looked again into an abyss. Against the opening 
was a ladder, down which the girl began to climb, This wasa 
very long steel ladder, for we were descending into the vault, 
where of old prisoners had been cast to rot, no cry ever rising 
from that muffled, smooth-walled place. Did any of them know 
then of the secret door ? And thereon hangs a story which I had 
from Petruchio 
A thousand years before, a lord of Monte Bazzi had utilized 
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*€ Now ae were tn the passage, the girl leading.” 


BOBBIE M°DUFF. 


By CLINTON ROSS 


the passage to the fountain, suspecting that sometime he might 
be a prisoner in the dungeon of his own stronghold—to die there 
horridly of starvation and despair, as he had made others die. 
So he had built the door to the passage to the fountain. The 
passage itself is so old that even expert antiquarians who have 
examined it carefully, detail by detail (since the events I am 
chronicling), are unable to account for it. 

Now Marietta, first at the foot of the long ladder, lit a lan 
tern. I was helping my lady down. For it was an old, rusted, 
iron ladder, and I wondered why it had been left against the 
trap. Possibly Marietta had putit there ; Marietta, who seemed 
so ready at all things—a song or an escape, love or hate. I com 
pared her with Iakof, who had atoned for having dared to raise 
his hand against a Kracikof. And she, who had been to such 
pains to hurt me, now was doing all she could to cure the hurt. 

Now we were in the passage, the girl leading. How long it 
seemed, as we climbed down the stairs and came to the path at 
the edge of the great cavern, where the swinging lantern showed 
the glory of the vaulted vastness. For it seemed like some great 
temple. And who, indeed, knows but that it may have been a 
secret place of an ancient priesthood ¢ 

And then we were at the last stair, and ascending it, and I 
was pushing back the great stone on its noiseless rollers, And 
we were above, by the nymph, with the sweet wood ahbout—with 
freedom in view. I had gone into Monte Bazzi almost hope- 
lessly, and the most extraordinary chance had helped me ; and 
































here we stood, my lady and the gypsy girl and I, while the water 
trickled softly, and the nymph—who had seen so many years— 
smiled at the Triton as joyously as when the maker of the 
fountain had placed her there. 

But Marietta caught my arm and looked down the stair. 

‘*Do you hear, brother ? They are behind us in the passage.” 

Yes, there came the sound, now rising, again fading. I 
turned to the little stretch of fountain. Marietta had lifted 
her skirts and was wading toward the grassy edge 

Without a word my lady was following her example, when I 
told her I could carry her over. It was only a few steps after 
all, but it took me some time, with that dear burden, to avoid 
slipping ; and they were precious moments for us. For I hardly 
had put her on the grassy bank before I heard Alexander Kraci- 
kof’s voice, as calm, as well modulated, as if he had not been 
running after us. Beside him were three of his servants, some 
of whom I remembered having seen during my imprisonment in 
the rented chAteau of the Comte de Saint-Dernier. And then 
there was that rascally groom, Peters, already in the water. 
My cousin folded his arms. 

‘* My dear friends, do come back to Monte Bazzi for break- 
fast !” he said, as nonchalantly as a man stating any common- 
place. 

It would have been foolish to run for it with the two women. 
Those good Lebannians would do their master’s bidding unless, 
like Iakof, they might know I was a Kracikof. 
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‘* Your servants will not dare to raise their hands against a 
Kracikof,” I said, seekin: to make as much advantage of this as 
possible. 

‘* T shall not ask my servants to raise their hands against you, 
ecousin—for I acknowledge the relationship,” when I looked at 
this surprising relative in utter astonishment. 

Some five of these were now on the bank—great, ugly fellows, 
with eves honest for their master’s service. I have known many 
of their kind since. How different are they from the knavish 
Peters ! 

And what did my cousin mean by this declaration before 
these members of his household ? At the moment there came 
lumbering up the stair, his head now projecting above the 
statue’s pedestal, a round, fat, sleek-faced individual. 

‘* Signor Ferice,” said the prince, as he came into view, ‘* you 
have drawn the paper ?” 

* Yes, signor prince.” 

*‘ Explain it, signor—in French, which they all understand.” 

‘* Monseigneur, Prince Alexander Kracikof of Lebannia, in 
Russia, and of the estate of Monte Bazzi, has declared as his heir 
Prince Ivan Kracikof, his second cousin.” 

We, who had expected anything rather than this remarkable 
declaration, listened in amazement, you may believe—the re- 
tainers of the prince, the English groom, my lady, and the 
gypsy girl. 

‘‘ And the prince, in doing this, acknowledges that he holds 
Ivan Kracikof his deadly enemy, as was his father before him.” 

‘* And why, then,” I asked, *‘ this remarkable action ?” 

‘* For three reasons, cousin. I despair now of preventing my 
uncle, Nikolai Kracikof, from declaring you his heir. The sec- 
ond is that we three—Prince Nikolai, you, and I—are the last 
Kracikofs, and I have pride of that name-—not to let it die out— 
since I am not likely to have an heir. And thirdly, cousin, you 
are my enemy indeed—my rival for the band of a dear and 
charming lady.” And he bowed deeply to Lady Berringer. 

‘* You take strange methods of winning a woman, Alexander 
Kracikof,” she said, bitterly. 

‘I knew I could nct win your fancy, but at least I might 
keep you from him ; and you will acknowledge that 1 have tried 
to make your detention as pleasant as possible.” 

‘Under the circumstances,” she answered ; ‘‘and allowing 
that you have a privilege, above other men, to deprive any one 
you like of liberty.” She faced him with angry, flashing eyes. 

‘‘ Every man has to act for himself, Lady Berringer. It is 
not the nature of us Kracikofs to yield—even to our cousins. 
Nor will Ivan yield to me. But to return to my third reason : 
even if I hate you, Ivan, I prefer you should be heir to the 
Kracikofs—barring my possible son. And so, cousin, I have 
drawn my will as the Signor Ferice has said. I asked the signor 
to come after me—anticipating, as I did, this termination of our 
adventure together. And, again, I have another reason, which 
at first I did not care to explain ; I will, however, because you 
will attribute it to me—if I don’t confess it.” 

I was wondering at this extraordinary man—for extraordi- 
nary he certainly was ; in his unscrupulousness, in his peculiar 
family pride, in the way he used his money to accomplish any 


end, to satisfy any whim, Cespite any interference. 

‘*T am obliged to you, Alexander, for your consideration. I 
hate you heartily; and you have given me reason. But I shall 
be glad to hear your other reason,” I added. 

**T have fancied that you, my heir—self-confessed by me—and 
that the Countess of Berringer, would not be inclined to air—say 
in the courts—what would create a family scandal, without, in 
fact, accomplishing any good.” 

‘“We might put you in your true light before Europe,” I 
remarked. 

‘“‘ What difference would that make to me? But that lies 
with yourselves. I shall not force that provision. But more 
than all, Ivan, is it that you have aroused a certain admiration 
because you have met me fairly—because you have well proved 
yourself a Kracikof.” 

‘* That is not a very desirable character, judging from yours, 
cousin.” 

‘“* And so, Ivan,” he continued, ignoring my words, ‘‘ I have 
been fair to you—if, at the same time, unfair. You have a 
grievance against me, and I against you. There is an old way— 
not altogether obsolete—of settling such a grievance. You have 
the pistols, Peters ?” 

‘* Yes, your Highness,” that individual answered. 

‘*Give Prince Ivan Kracikof—for I no longer contest his 
title—give the priace his choice, Peters.” 

‘* Which will your Highness have ?” Peters said, advancing. 
‘* Did you mean now—here—before these ?” I asked, looking 
Alexander Kracikof. 

‘* We will go a little into the wood, cousin.’ 
I turned to my lady. 

‘‘ Yes, he has becn fair in some things. Fight him, Ivan,” 
she said. And she came up to me and looked into my eyes. 

‘‘T am ready,” said I, turning to my cousin, And then I no- 
ticed Marietta, her dark eyes intent on my face. Two of the 
men found a plank, which they stretched to the statue’s pedestal. 
He crossed even airily, followed by the notary. 

‘“ Lady Berrinzer, I apologize to you,” he said. 

She did not answer, biting her lips until they bled. 

Thea he turned tome. ‘I will have two of the men remain 
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with her ladyship.” 

‘* Thank you for your consideration, prince,” I said, speaking 
for my lady. 

‘* Come, Cousin Ivan,” he answered. 

And I, after a few words with my lady, followed, fingering 
the pistol Peters had given me. It was an exquisite toy of the 
dueling mode eighty years ago. 

Behind came the notary and the four servants, and then I saw 
another—Iakof, the flogged. I had not seen him before. I fan- 
cied I caught the glimmer of Marietta’s skirt through the trees. 
Was Marietta, too, simply curious? Mary Berringer had re- 
mained in the glade by the fountain. She had told me to accept 
the challénge. I was fighting her battle as well as my own. But 
my lady did not wish to see the duel, and Marietta did. Which 
is the greater—the stronger—feeling ; the wish to see a friend 
in danger, to share it all in agony—or to be able to bear the 
sight of his danger? I was asking myself these questions that 
moment. I was doing my dear lady the greatest injustice. 
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XXII. 
“Then I made a grand finale 
And married a girl in the corps du ballet.”--Thackeray 


AFTER some distance in a narrow way—the fountain’s trickle 
ever fainter—we came into another broad opening. 

‘“*Cousin, we should have the form of having seconds,” the 
prince here said, pausing. ‘* Will you measure the space, Signor 
Ferice ¢” 

‘*Certainly, signor prince,” said the fat notary. ‘‘ But we 
have no surgeon.” 

‘*No ; the wounded will probably be beyond a surgeon’s care. 
This is not a light matter,” the prince retorted. ~ 

** Ah, signor prince,” said the notary, pacing the distance 
and looking about, ‘* will not an apology serve ?” 

‘* Not for our enmity,” the prince said. 

** No; not for me,” I said, on my part. 

‘*T have treated you ill,” he said, as if stating a mere com- 
monplace. 

‘* But I must say that you are considerate in some things,” 
I said to him then. ‘*‘ When you have us so completely in your 
power you suddenly change your course of action.” 

‘Do you think it was on your account, you fool” he said, 
quickly, with less seif-control indeed than I had ever seen him 
show. ‘It is on account of one more important to me than 
all the Kracikofs in the world. But I give you this chance in 
a fair quarrel.” 

‘* Yes,a fair quarrel,” I acknowledged; but I was thinking of 
Marietta—not of Mary Berringer. And where was Marietta 
now? And then I saw her there in the glade, and behind her 
stood my own dear lady. 

‘*T have Iakof here to look after your interest. He appears 
to have done so once before,” the prince said. 

‘* He is a Kracikof, my father,” Iakof said. 

** You were flogged for it, Iakof.” 

‘* Justly, my father,” the huge fellow said, bending his head. 

‘* Well, see that my cousin has the choice of the pistols. Let 
Iakof examine them, Peters,” he added, to the groom. ‘ You 
can trust Iakof, Ivan Kracikof.” 

‘Yes, prince,” I said, bowing, and in some way admiring 
him the more. At least his servants—even this fellow, Peters— 
would die for him; Peters had none of the other servants’ feudal 
instinct. There must be something great in a man who inspires 
such a devotion ; it was not alone for the color of the prince’s 
gold that Peters had risked his skin at the head of the stair to 
the high tower. 

‘* The Signor Ferice will do me the same favor of examining 
the pistols,” he continued. 

** His Highness’s pistol is satisfactory, my father,” said Iakof, 
handing me my weapon. 

‘* This is in excellent condition, prince,” the notary said. 

“You will call off, Signor Ferice,’’ the prince responded. 

‘* Yes, prince,” said the other. 

We took our places. 

Signor Ferice began to call. The pistols were leveled and 
my enemy and I were looking each other cruelly in the face. 
But suddenly Marietta was between us. She stood before the 
prince, speaking quickly, her voice holding a sob ;,and turning 
about to me, she cried : 

** You shall not shoot him, for I love him, Ivan Kracikof !” 

My own dear lady here came hurriedly forward. And her 
voice trembled. 

** No, you must not risk your life for me, Ivan. I was wrong 





in asking you to 

“Tt is your fight,” I said, ‘‘ and mine.” 

But the Prince Alexander Kracikof had thrown down his 
pistol, and he was beside Marietta of the downcast eyes. 

‘*My friends,” he said, bending his head low, **I have no 
quarrel with Ivan Kracikof. That is over. This lady ”—and 
he stood up there before us even proudly—* is a Princess Kraci- 
kof.” 

And he bent his head again very low. 

‘* Will you forgive me, Marietta ?” 

And Marietta looked up to him. 

‘Tf you will have it so, Alexander.” 

She turned to me. 

‘*T owe you, brother—for we are kin—an explanation. I was 
married to the prince two years ago.” 

‘** And I never deserved you,” he said. 

‘* But you indeed did, Alexander,” said the girl. ‘* What am 
I that you should not prefer the English lady to me ?” 

‘* But I never did,” said he. ‘*‘ The Countess of Berringer will 
bear me out in this and will pardon me. [I only felt that we 
Kracikofs should not make more mesalliances. I was wrong——” 

** And you dared !” Mary Berringer cried. 

‘“It was because you attracted me,” he said. ‘‘ It was be- 
cause you are charming. And while I intended marrying Mari 
etta Calesi, as my cousin Ivan Kracikof did her aunt Beatrice 
—I did not know then that I should meet you. You made me 
forget the girl of Monte Bazzi.” 

** And that, miladi, was the reason why I hated you—from 
the first,” Marietta said. 

‘** Yes, I understand. I thought it was Ivan,” Mary Berrin 
ger answered, 

‘*Lady Berringer, I saw the worldly advantage of a union 
with you,” he continued, ‘‘ And then Ivan came between us. 
He had no right, my lady.” 

‘** The right of my love !” said my lady, proudly. 

‘‘And that angered me. I hated my cousin the more, you 
may believe. He not only was my rival for the Lebannian 
estates, but for you.” 

‘* And Marietta ?” asked Lady Berringer. 

“TI am only explaining. In returning tc Europe I found 
Marietta again at Monte Bazzi. I married Ler. But my hate 
of my cousin returned. Iam not a man to accept defeat.” 

‘** No, you are not,” said I,‘ I know that well.” 

** And so, cousin, I brought your lady, here ; I wronged you 
both. I have apologized as well as I may—by making you my 
heir—by giving you, too, the chance of the duel.” 

* That was fair of you,” I answered. ‘‘ But why, prince, 
have you changed ?” 

**On account of a Princess Kracikof,” he said, his eyes on 
Marietta, She stood there by his side, smiling and blushing. 

** Listen, Ivan Kracikof, and you will learn your own mis- 
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takes about me,” she said at last. ‘‘ Petruchio helped your es- 
cape from the chateau in Normandy because he would do any- 
thing to injure your cousin, the prince, since the prince had not 
then kept his promise with me. And afterward, when he kept 
his promise and I was—although secretly —a Princess Kracikof, 
my brother was satisfied. But when the prince tried to wrong 
you—and had taken away you, miladi, from Mentone—Petru- 
chio and I held this, too, a wrong to me.” 

‘** And yet, if you helped me, you betrayed Petruchio and me 
at the inn ?” I questioned 

‘* For, brother, the heart cried out on me for that I was do- 
ing. And I warned the prince ; and again, fearing you might 
hurt him, I followed you when you escaped ; and [I came to 
Monte Bazzi and released him—because—I could not do other- 
wise,” she explained in a low voice. 

‘* And you changed me, Marietta—as Beatrice Calesi might 
in her day,” the prince said. 

‘* Yet jealousy was in my heart. I hated you, miladi, and so 
I planned your escape from the tower, and yet my heart cried 
out again—that I was wronging my husband, the prince. For 
two wrongs do not make a right, as the priests say, and as our 
fathers, the Egyptians, taught.” 

‘* And I disliked you, Marietta,” my lady said, softly—‘ be- 
cause of Ivan.” 

‘* But I like you now, miladi,” Marietta said. 

** And I you—as a Princess Kracikof,” said my lady. 

Then the prince, looking about at the little circle of his serv- 
ants and of us others, said : 

‘*T have explained how in the end I found Marietta’s love, my 
friends, more important than all else ; and that I had beena 
fool—begging Lady Berringer’s pardon—for ever having thought 
of else. My cousin Ivan once deprived me of a woman, Beatrice 
Calesi, who might have made life different for me. So I hated 
his son in turn. But now Marietta makes me indifferent to the 
old feud. I have but to make the best amends I may.” 

I had hesitated while he was speaking. But now—seeing he 
was indeed in earnest—I turned to my dear lady. 

*‘ It is for you, dear, to accept or refuse the prince’s apology.” 

She laughed lightly, pressing my hand, and turning to him, 
said : 

‘We forgive you, Prince Kracikof, not for your apology— 
not because you have proclaimed Ivan your heir, and have left 
him undisputed in the heirship of Lebannia—not for these rea- 
sons, prince, but because of Marietta, Princess Kracikof.” 

Yet some moments after I heard my lady say to Marietta : 

‘* You made Ivan believe you loved him ; and why ?” 

‘* How did you know, miladi? But yes, I did. That was the 
only way I could hide from him my interest in Alexander.” 

** Yes,” said my lady, reflectively, at this, ‘‘ I think that was 
the only way.” 

But why should Marietta wish to hide that from me? I 
am not sure even now that I quite understand women. But 
on her account was ended the feud between us of the Kraci- 
kofs 

And now, if you meet Marietta at Petersburg, or at Paris, 
you will see—fof all her wildness—one of the most exquisite— 
next to my lady—of all the princesses of the Kracikof house. 
She has won my grandfather, Nikolai Kracikof, completely. 
For Prince Nikolai Kracikof declared he would not oppose Alex- 
ander’s union as he opposed his son’s, Ivan Kracikof’s. 

I am acknowledged the heir of the Lebannian estates, and, 
being now also Alexander Kracikof’s heir, indeed, of Monte 
Bazzi. My cousin seems to have changed his character. He is 
no longer ‘‘the terrible Kracikof,” as once he was called 
throughout Europe —the favorite at Petersburg, the man of 
great possession and of greater expectation—who would hesitate 
at no means to gain an end 

If you who may have followed this story think it Mediaeval, 
you must remember that it was the case of a Kracikof against a 
Kracikof—of a grudge my cousin had against my father, and 
which he continued to me. And place us together in Monte 
Bazzi—an old house with many mysteries, builded first in the 
ages of Latin fable—and you will find, I think, looking at the 
matter, that, after all, it is not so improbable. 

Now, as for Petruchio (whose release ny cousin secured at 
once), if you wander of a June day in Fontainbleau—the wood 
of the ancient kings, of painter and poet—you may see him, a 
bronzed, lithe figure, with whimsical eyes that hold the kindli- 
ness of a bull-dog wagging its tail ; his step graceful, and in his 
bearing a certain superiority, of him who has lived under the 
stars and the low, beating clouds. Or you may chance on him 
in the wood of Monte Bazzi—where ‘* Do not fail, tao, to see the 
fountain of the nymph and Triton,” as Herr Baedeker would 
say. 

As for my brother-in-law, John Dort, and as for Felix Mi- 
randa, you know them well, and have I not made this account 
at M. Miranda’s request ? 

And lastly, as for us, my lady and me, Ah, mostly about us 
now are the trammels of position. I have my service to the czar, 
as my ancestors theirs in ancient Muscovy. And there is an- 
other Ivan Kracikof, now a boy of five, with that curious red 
mark on the left temple. 

And to him in his turn we know that the wanderer’s life will 
call ; that the fate of the Calesi—a share of their fortune and 
their misfortune—will be his, to meet as well as he may; ‘as well 
as the nature he has and the training we try to give him may 
suffer him. 

THE END, 


Song for Saint Valentine’s Day. 


ONcE more, oh love, once more What may the secret be ? 
The fleeting year bas run I see thy true eyes shine ; 

The secret’s this—I've thee 
To be my valentine ! 


lis rhythmic round, and frore 
Earth lice beneath the sun. 

But, though the sleet-shafts dart, 
The core of joy is mine 

With thee, oh dearest heart, 
To be my valentine ! 


Then let the days divide 
To music harsh and rude! 
With me doth spring abide, 
And calm beatitude. 
Though surly winter roar, 
And all his were-wolves whine, 
I'll langh them from the door 
With thee for valentine ! 


I miss the singing bough, 
The gossip brook [ miss ; 
And yet, oh sweet, somehow 
I keep the chrism of bliss 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Our Indian Police. 


THE past few years have witnessed wonderful changes on the 
Indian reservations of the Northwest, which have in all cases 
been for the better ; and where formerly all was disorder and 
turmoil has now been so systematized that the Indian agencies 
present the appearance of well-regulated cities. The present 
discipline of the Indians is the result, to a great extent, of the 
excellence of the police force, which is now a recognized fixture 
at all Indian agencies. 

These peace officers are always Indians, and compose a force 
that for efficiency and bravery cannot be surpassed. The ordi 
nary Indian, who would naturally be disposed to create trouble 
whenever he had an opportunity, is not now so anxious as for- 
merly to do so, out of fear of a visit from a squad of police. 
The wrong-doer, no matter if he lives on the very outskirts of 
the reservation, sixty or eighty miles from the agency, knows 
that a visit from the police is just as certain as that the sun will 
rise and set, and he knows also that he will receive 
prompt punishment for whatever crime he has com- 
mitted. 

He may attempt to elude the policemen, but they 
are veritable bloodhounds and never fail to find their 
man, no matter to what part of the reservation hemay 
go. The character of the work they are called upon 
to perform is shown by the capture of Handsome Elk, 
one of the most fearless desperadoes of the Sioux 
Nation. The desperado had had trouble with another 
Indian living on the reservation, and one day went to 
the home of his enemy and shot him dead. 

An order for the arrest of Handsome EIk was is- 
sued by the Indian agent, and the Indian police were 
instructed to make the arrest and bring the murderer 
to the agency. When Handsome Elk heard of this 
order he sent word to the Indian police and agency 
authorities that he would kill those who attempted his 
capture. It was some time before his whereabouts 
could be ascertained, when one day the Indian police 
received information that he was stopping at the 
cabin of a friend, some distance from the agency. 

Fire Thunder, chief of the agency police, accom- 
panied by two of his policemen, at once set out to ap- 
prehend the murderer. On nearing the cabin where 
their prey was said to be, and while taking observa- 
tions from behind a tuft of grass on an adjoining hill, 
they saw Handsome Elk and his Indian friend come from the 
cabin and enter a summer arbor near by. After a careful 
scrutiny of the house and surroundings, it was planned to take 
the murderer by surprise and arrest him without the loss of life. 

In the rear of the arbor was a ravine, and from this point 





HANDSOME ELK, INDIAN DESPERADO. 


the three policemen determined to approach the summer-house 
and capture the desperado. Mounting their ponies they circled 
around from their place of observation and rode to a point in 
the ravine directly behind the arbor. Here they dismounted, 
and Fire Thunder, after giving the policemen instructions, 
started on foot for the arbor. He was cautiously followed by 
his two companions, who took their posts in the rear of the 
fragile structure. Fire Thunder walked fearlessly to the only 
opening, and the two Indians inside instantly jumped to their 
feet upon observing him. 

Handsome Elk had a Winchester rifle in his hands, and in an 
instant was prepared to resist the expected attack of the chief of 
police. But Fire Thunder held up his empty hands, signifying 
that his mission was one of peace, and crowded “nto the arbor, 
inquiring about some stray horses as he did so. So shrewdly 
and well did he act his part that the momentary suspicion of 
the two Indians was removed, and he was invited to sit down 
and make himself comfortable. All three then sat down, Hand 
some Elk facing the door with his rifle across his knees. After a 
time Fire Thunder arose to his feet, presumably for the purpose 
of inspecting some object within the arbor, and during the ex- 
amination approached the spot where Handsome Elk was still 
sitting on the ground. 

This was the opportunity for which the chief of police had 
waited, and with the leap of a panther be sprang upon the re- 
cumbent form of the murderer, pinning bim to the ground. A 
signal brought the two policemen who had remained quietly 
outside, and the capture was made 
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Indian policemen are appointed by the United States Indian 
agent in charge of the reservation, subject to the approval of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Captains and lieutenants receive 
a salary of fifteen dollars per month, and privates ten dollars. 
There is considerable rivalry for the positions, and many indi- 
viduals serve for years without caring to take advantage of 


their right to resign at any time. A. I, BURKHOLDER, 


Beyond Control. 


I LOVE you ; ’tis my cry within the night. 
My pent-up passion pours its lava stream 

At your dear feet, nor thought of wrong or right 
Can hold me from that tender, maddening dream : 


I love you; all is nothingness save this. 

Duty and wisdom fade away from thought 

And leave me blindly rapturous, warmly caught, 
Within the memory of your magic kiss. 





I love you: I can dream of naught beside 
Your coming home: I live for that alone ; 
To feel your being through my senses glide, 
To hear the music of each tender tone,— 
Ah, God! the pain, the bitterness of all 
This thwarted love! But, no, [ll not repine ; 
Let memory pour forth passion’s sweetest wine 
And wreathe red roses for love’s coronal. 


I love you; and I can, with you away, 
Own you as mine, mine own forever more ; 
Live for you, dream of you in love’s bright day ; 
Bar out regrets and lock the grating door 
Of conscience ; and yet, dearest love, I call 
You back, though bitter anguish and regret 
Must be the tunes to which our love is set ; 
I love you, and I need you, that is all. 
MAUDE ANDREWS. 


The Horoscope of Governor Black. 


AT the moment of Governor F. 8. Black’s inauguration at 
Albany, New York, January Ist, 1897, the celestial equinoctial 
sign Aries, which Mars rules, was rising; Mars, therefore, 
is the ruling planet of Governor Black’s administration, and 
incidentally of the State Republican party, as he represents 
that element in the highest oftice within the gift of New-York 
ers. Mars always denotes a fighter, or an aggressive individual; 
therefore the Republicans and Governor Black, of New York, 
will partake of that element during his term of two years 
They will be very ambitious, and as Governor Black has the 
sun, natural ruler of power, in elevation, they will certainly 
maintain an aggressive policy in most things. Mr. Black’s rul- 
ing planet denotes many obstacles to be overcome. Some power 
ful commercial interests will be attacked, no doubt some trust, 
and he will be successful in his general conduct of affairs. 

Some financial institutions, such as banks, especially those in 
charge of the younger element, will go to the wall. This will 
cause panics ; securities, stocks, bonds, etc., will take a tumble, 
and a sort of depression or stagnation of trade may be appre- 
hended. 

Steps toward the improvement of the capitol or public build- 
ings will be taken, but, owing to trouble with finances, there is 
doubt as to a successful issue on this point. 

The stars glow with ominous lustre on two or more eminent 
sons of the Empire State—a legislator, and another high in 
power. Both these deaths will be notable, and will be accom 
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panied by singular or strange circumstances. ‘‘ Death loves a 
shining mark.” 

A severe illness will become prevalent in some reformatory 
or eleemosynary institution. In fact, some such place needs 
overhauling and investigation. There is also danger of a fire or 
collapse. 

Matters pertaining to divorce and marriage will receive 
attention, and I fear New-Yorkers will witness some very sen- 
sational affair connected therewith. In fact, the moral sensi- 
bilities of the people will experience one or two sad shocks. 

The rate of mortality will probably average higher than 
usual, and many of the deaths will be attended with circum- 
stances singular, inexplicable, mysterious, or startling. 

The State Legislature will incline to act harmoniously for a 
time—though I fear the elements of discord are, or will be, 
quite pronounced before his term passes. Conciliatory over- 
tures will be made by either or both sides, but the ruler of the 
party afflicted seems to indicate delay, obstruction, and con- 
siderable verbosity. 

But Governor Black will be quite successful in his 
interpretation of the will of the people. He will bea 
Governor who will uphold the honor of his State, who 
will be a terror to the criminal classes, who will think 
of and befriend the people, first, last, and all the time. 

One more word: Mr. Black, stand between the 
treasury and the grabbers and looters. 

JULIUS ERICKSON, 


The Army and Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs. 


LARGELY owing to the efforts of the late General 
John A. Logan, Congress, in June, 1882, passed an act 
making appropriation for construction at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, of a government hospital for the treatment 
of officers and men of its military services who had 
been disabled, in line of duty, by any of the diseases 
for the treatment of which the thermal springs at 
that place had established a reputation. Construc- 
tion of the needed buildings was begun in 1883, and 
they were ready for occupancy and the hospital was 
officially opened in June, 1886, with Major Henry S. 
Vickery as surgeon-in-charge. 

The hospital is situated on the slopes of Hot Springs 
Mountain, overlooking the business centre of the city of Hot 
Springs and the valley in which its southern half spreads out. 
The grounds of the hospital consist of a tract of ten acres, set aside 
for that purpose from the general government reserve, and are 
under the administrative control of the War Department. The 
buildings of the hospital are effectively grouped together, and, 
except in case of the quarters of the commanding officer, which 
stands above the other buildings on the mountain slope, they are 
connected with each other by covered galleries. The main build- 
ing is of three stories, with broad galleries on three sides, and 
provides, with its wing, or ‘‘ annex,” as it is called, quarters for 
sixteen invalid officers, each having a separate room, and read- 
ing-room, mess-room, and kitchen. The first floor is devoted to 
the administrative offices of the commanding officer, who is 
surgeon-in-charge, the assistant-surgeon, and the quartermas- 
ter and disbursing officer ; the first two are detailed from the 
medical corps of the army or navy, and the latter is an officer 
of the quartermaster-general’s department, or a line-officer de- 
tailed to act as such. The present commanding officer is Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alfred A. Woodhull, M.D., United States Army 

Officers of the army, navy, and marine corps who might be 
benefited by the baths are given sick leave of absence, and per- 
mission by the War Department to enter the hospital, where 
they present themselves at their own expense and pay their 
mess expenses while there. Enlisted men whose recovery neces- 
sitates treatment here are ordered to the hospital, the govern- 
ment paying their transportation and mess expenses the same as 
if the men were ordered on any other duty. No one is admitted 
for any illness not contracted in the line of duty while in serv- 
ice, the large majority of cases being rheumatic and neuralgic. 
The use of the baths is stimulating, and therefore they are other 
than beneficial for such diseases as would be aggravated by 
stimulation of the circulation. 

The bath-house is a separate building divided into officers’ and 
men’s sections, the former having four tubs in good-sized bath- 
rooms, the latter sixteen tubs. Each division has a plunge-bath 
with pool twelve feet square, and cooling rooms for use after 
baths. The water used comes from a spring reserved for the 
purpose at the foot of the mountain, which flows about fifty-five 
gallons per minute at a temperature of one hundred and thirty 
degrees Fahrenheit. : 

There is no apparent medical reason for the results obtained 
by bathing in and drinking of these waters, but they speak for 
themselves, and many a wearer of Uncle Sam’s blue is, thanks to 
this hospital, a witness to the efficacy of the waters of the Hot 

Lewis D. GREENE, 
Lieutenant United States Army. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SKATES AND SKATING. 
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FOUR CHAMPIONS AT FULL SPEED. 


THERE is destined to be noted, later on in the history of 
winter’s sports and pastimes, a most healthful revival of skating. 
In large measure this revival will have been shown to be due to 
the advent of the artificial-ice skating-rink. 

In many instances ye olde roller skating-rink has been trans- 
formed by the simple process of laying the floor with some ten 
to twenty miles of gas pipe, and placing in proper connection, 
an ice-making machine. In others, large sums of money have 
been instrumental in rearing brand-new ice-palaces, such for 
instance as the St. Nicholas Skating Club of New York City, 
which not only boasts a skating surface of Over ten thousand 
square feet, but well-appointed private club rooms, public ladies’ 


7 HE evolution of the silk hat is 
also the story of religion, man- 
ners, and morals. As the em- 
blem of our Western civiliza- 
tion, the French, who have 
borne so conspicuous a part in 
: its story, consider it worthy a 
centennial anniversary. But its introduction in 1797, the date 
finally decided upon, is after all only a mile-stone in its progres 

Its origin lies in the roots of things. The relation of the hat 
to affairs—civil, military, and religious—is accounted for by the 
relation of the head to the rest of the body. Keeping on the hat 
as an assumption of superiority springs, as the metaphysicians 
would say, from our innate ideas, since it is practiced by all 
peoples. 

The Christian takes off his hat in homage. A Roman slave 
received a cap when set free. On Roman coins Liberty holds a 
cap in her hand. After Nero’s death 
the people wore caps as the emblem 
of their emancipation. Gessler’s cap 
gave freedom to Switzerland. 








* Where all heads are unbonneted, 

De Courcy walks with hat and plume.” 
This was the distinction granted to 
the earls of Kinsale, for some feat 
of prowess, by King John. At the 
convocation of the king, nobles, and 
commoners, during the reign of 
Louis XVI., the nobles were permit- 
ted to remain covered, whereupon 
the third estate took off its hat. 
Seeing this the king took off his hat, that the commoners should 
not have the air of equality with the nobles. When William 
Penn wished to conclude his treaty with the Indians he put on 
his broad-brimmed hat, and the simple natives hesitated no 
longer, but with awe inscribed their marks. 

The beginnings of hats are in the mists of ages. 














COCKED HAT 
(AMERICAN CONTINENTAL). 


The first 


_mention in literature is in Daniel m1., wherein is related how 


young Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego wore their hats into the fiery 
furnace. According to bass-reliefs, 
antedating the Scripture narrative, 
the first-form of the hat was a skull 
hat without a brim. 
says: ‘‘When Paris ogled the god- 
desses on Mount Ida, who would be- 
lieve that he wore a night-cap ?” 

The shape seems to have been sug- 
gested by the thatch that nature im- 
partially bestows. - All the evidence 
goes to show that it was for protection 
from the heat, rather than from the 
cold, that the hat was first worn. For the hat, as we conceive 
it, we must look to the Southrons, The Jewish hat, the tall 
cylindrical hat, which is the direct progenitor of the silk hat, 
was built with that intent. The Parthians, the Scythians, the 
Armenians, wore similar hats of varnished cloth that threw off 
the sun’s rays. For the same reason Mahomet wore a tall, white 
hat. The Parsees and the Buddhists wore hats of like con- 
struction. 

‘* When will come some William Tell to defy the silk hat and 
free us from its martyrdom ¢” exclaims a writer in Chambers’s 





As some one 














FLEMISH (MIDDLE AGES). 





reception parlors, buffet appointments, and other conveniences 
galore. 

Until two years ago, at which time these inclosed ice-ssurfaces 
began to attract attention, it really looked as though skating 
as a winter’s sport was destined to be almost entirely ignored, 
owing to the ever increasing fickleness of the weather, combined 
with the inconveniences of having to take a whole day off in 
order to reach and return from a skating pond. 

The future of the sport is, however, now quite assured, and 
with the increase yearly of ice skating-rinks, skating will un- 
doubtedly take precedence as the popular winter’s amusement. 

In the above picture four well-known professional skaters are 


THE TALE OF THE HAT. 


Journal, - In one of his latest dis- 
courses Charles Blane said: ‘* Our 
tubular hats on which our artists 
east their withering scorn, those 
hats without front, without back, 
and whose cylindrical shape is al- 
together at variance with the 
spherical form of the head, are 
assuredly the last relic of barba- 
rism ; and yet we must not be as- 
tonished if their use spreads over 
the whole world, for nothing has 
more chance of lasting success than 
ugliness and absurdity.” The last 
sentence is significant. The Japa- 
nese have almost formally adopted the chimney-pot. Under the 
sweltering sun of India that compound of shellac, linen, and 
silk has found a home. Missionaries report that a tall hat first 
satisfies the mind of the heathen awakening to the propriety of 
being clothed. The merchant service testifies that in the re- 
moter isles of the South Seas it penetrates with the ease of whis- 
ky and tobacco ; and no one who has journeyed over our West- 
ern plains fails to observe that the stove-pipe is now the pipe of 
peace that the friendly and aspiring Indian carries to the station 
when the train rolls by, 

Those ethical qualities that Carlyle discovered in clothes are 
found in the materials of hats. Felt and beaver, or its latest 
substitutes, are identified with the two ranks into which the 
human family falls when once entered into a certain state of 
civilization—ranks always in opposition, but occasionally chang- 
ing places—ruler and ruled. Felt stands for democracy, silk for 
aristocracy. 

The first hat was of felt, its form a skull-cap, conical, with 
the apex falling over. This was the shape of the Phrygian cap, 
the ‘‘ bonnet grec,” the Roman cap, 
which in a more memorable manner 
became the ‘‘ bonnet rouge” of the 
We have a revolu- 
tionary right in it ourselves, as the 
lady who ornaments our silver coin- 
age testifies. It is now the head- 
covering of a large part of the peas- 
antry of Europe. What it loses in 
dignity it gains in picturesqueness. 
Art ranges itself on the side of the 
people. The Normandy bonnet is Z 
probably painted several thousands 
of times a year. An artist would 
laugh to be asked to paint a silk hat. 

The latest active form that the 
antagonism between hats and caps 
has assumed was in the recent Bul- 
garian and Armenian difficulty : 
kalpek versus fez, The kalpek is 
the modification of the ugly Russian 
hat, and was roused to self-asser- 
tion by the fondness for the natty, 
becoming fez. The continued an- 
tagonism between Russia and Tur- 
key has been described as the per- 
sistent contest between ihe fez of 
felt and the Russian chimney-pot. 
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shown as they skirt along in pursuit of prelim- 

inary practice for ‘‘the championships.” The 

only striking feature to be observed at first 
~ glance is the length of the skates used. 

These skates are purely for racing, and one 
out for fun alone would not find much pleasure 
in their use, from the fact that straight-away 
skating is about all that can be accomplished 
with them. To get the greatest fun out of the 
sport, however, it is desirable that a generous 
mixture of fancy skating enter into the exer 
cise. But in order to execute a series of curves, 
a far different skate must be used. 

The differences to be noted in the racing 
skate and that ordinarily used are many and 
sharply defined. The former with its long blade 
offers at all times something like seventeen 
inches of cold steel to the ice surface ; and the 
latter, while the blade is only eleven inches 
long, has of it only two inches on the ice at any 
one time, from the fact that the blade on its bot- 
tom is rocker or bow shaped. 

Another difference, too, to be observed is the 
width of the blades—the racing blade averaging 
but a sixteenth of an inch across, as against a 
quarter inch in the ordinary. In the one case 
width is sacrificed while friction 
to a minimum and the greatest possible pur- 
chasing power secured ; in the other, width is 
retained as essential to greater steadiness and 


is reduced 


facility in cavorting about. 

Few skaters are able to become expert in the 
various and intricate curves of figure skating, 
while any skater of athletic pretentions can learn to cover the 
ice surface at a stunning gait. 

The one aim of the speed skater is to attain a long, twenty- 
eight to thirty-foot stroke, then get his ‘‘ nether limbs” to execute 
that stroke in as rapid succession as possible. 

The ordinary skater in the pursuit of pleasure would take, 
probably, a stroke on the average of some six feet. To do this 
is child’s play, but to become a master of the ‘‘ grape-vine,” the 
various styles of ‘‘figure eights,” and the beautiful curves going 
to make the skater’s name, why natural ability must combine 
strongly with tireless practice; strong legs and ankles, with a 
knack of balance, and an inborn grace of body, trunk and arms. 
W. T. BULL. 


The devotion of the English to beaver was early and has 
The English soldiers used to wear their beaver 
hats lined with ironinto battle. In Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry 
IV.” does not Sir Richard Vernon exclaim, “I saw young 
Harry, with his beaver on”? Henry VIII. had a famous hat 
of Scarlet beaver which it is painful to think upon when worn 
with his sandy hair and complexion. 

The advent of Vandyke to the court of Charles I. introduced 
the low-brimmed hat of the low countries. The Vandyke hat 
is, in fact, the Spanish hat of 
Charles VII. and Philip II. It 

is more remotely the hat of the 


been constant. 








Spanish priest, which, accord- 
ing to Berthelier, ‘‘ leaves the 
ears of the priest free that he 
may hear everything, but which 
throes his face into the shadow 
that he may appear not to see. 
The Spanish hat did indeed have 
a flap that could be lowered to 
serve as a mask. No more 
graceful head-covering was ever 
that which pre- 
vailed during the reign of the two Charleses. Aside from 
its first duty as a head-covering, and in addition to its pict- 
uresqueness, it acted as a frame for the face, setting forth the 
living, speaking image. The art of the day perpetuates its 
graceful manifestations. The portrait of Rubens by himself 
gives its perfect form. The men were so pleased with their hats 
that they wore them in the house. ‘*Got a se- 
vere cold because I took off my hat at dinner.” 

Louis XTV. changed the shape by putting feathers around 
the brim. To feathers succeeded lace. But a new era was 
dawning. The flowing and gracious 
character of the dress of the Stuarts 
was changing to something more con- 
venient, lighter, and more compact. 
The military spirit was abroad. That 
campaign in Flanders marked an 
epoch. The fierce little hat of Marl- 
borough set the fashion on the field of 
Ramillies. The ‘‘ Ramillies cock” be 
came as famous as the Bernhardt glove 
and the Langtry bustle. Young bucks 
vied with one another in giving orig- 
inal cocks to their hats. Cocked hats 
were the sign of gentility. They were 
the occasion of the liveliest extravagance. The jewels that but- 
toned up the side cost thousands of pounds. The cocked hat 
touched its most hideous and illogical period during the reign 
of the Georges, when the flaps were s> turned that they made 
water-spouts, of which one poured directly down the back. On 
the other hand, the *‘ chapeau a trois cornes” of the French was 
a model of lightness and elegance. 

But its place was soon to be taken by the most famous hat 
the world has ever known--the cocked hat of Napoleon I.—the 
“chapeau bras,” which in art and history shares the trials and 
triumphs of the great captain, and was borne on his coffin to 
his tomb. The French Revolution, however, finally disposed 
of the cocked hats of all periods. They are no longer worn ex- 
cept by foreign footmen. was the suc- 
From that it is as clearly distin 
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guished as peace from war, commons 
from nobles. It is the descendant of 
the sugar-loaf worn early in the reign 
of Charles I., and which was a modifi 
vation of the Tudor hat, long under 
fashionable eclipse. As a low round 
hat it was worn by the common people. 
At length Sir Joshua Reynolds discov- 





ered picturesqueness in its slouch. But 


- $f it was Benjamin Franklin who bore it 
1. 5a to distinction at the court of France. 
italien 4 Vainly monarchs leveled at it the roy 
alukase. Among the nations it is still 
the American hat—that is to say, the hat of the people. It is 
not received into good society elsewhere, although, in the form 





of the luxurious sombrero, as worn 
by the Wild West Show, it is petted 
and tolerated as other of the spoiled 
children of the plains. 

But the *‘ chapeau rond” did 
not provide sufficient distinction 
for the dandies of the Revolution. 
The tall, cylindrical hat became 
the badge of the Incroyable. Since 
that time, whether as the broad, 
flat hat of coaching days, or the 
bell-crowned hat of later times, it 
is the hat of the man who thinks 
well of himself and who wishes 
others to think well of him. Formerly it was worn on the back 
of the head, as it is still said to be by geniuses. 

Mary Gay HUMPHREYS. 
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An American ‘“ Bal Champetre.”’ 


‘“ WHERE can we go now?” asked Don Diego, my Chban 
friend, as we left the opera house and found ourselves amid the 
din of carriage ‘‘ barkers,” and the clanging gongs of cable-cars. 

‘* Come to my club and I will make you a Welsh rarebit that 
will make yeu forget Cuba and your wrongs for to-night,” said 
I; but he declined with a deprecating little bow. 

‘* Ah, vhy is it you have no night-life here,” he complained, 
‘*as in Paris, or even in Havana, but nozzing but clubs so solemn 
as ze church ?” 

‘*: All our clubs are not so quiet,” I protested, ‘‘and if you will 





only come with me to Gramercy Park or to 

‘* Forgeeve me for speaking critical, but zis is my last night, 
for ze expedeetion zails at four of ze clock zis Zunday morning ; 
zo I vish to kick up my heels, as you zay, only zis once more.” 

‘* You must not expect too much of us,” I remarked, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘but if you really long for Paris in New York, I can 
take you to an American imitation of a French bul champétre 
on a roof-garden.” 

* Ah! bal champétre ; it zounds good. Is it like L’Enclos des 
Lilas or Bullier’s in Paris ?” 

‘* More like the old Jardin Mabille,” I suggested, ‘tif you can 
remember that, but some people call it the American Moulin 

touge.” 

‘*T vill go to your Moulin Rouge on ze roof till comes ze time 
to dress and go on ship to fight for Cuba.” 

‘* Well, come along,” I said, ‘* but don’t expect too much, for 
after all New York is New York, and a bal champétre on 
Broadway is apt to be a sham ball.” 

As we walked up Broadway, carried along by the crowds 
issuing from the closing play-houses, I could not but wonder 
how little the entertainment might come up to my friend’s ex- 
pectations, for I had not been there since the night of the great 
annual foot-ball game, when the boisterous students and make- 
believe collegians furnished the real entertainment 

When we emerged from the crowded elevator-car that bore 
us aloft, sixteen professional quadrille dancers, in regulation 
evening Gress—the women revealing an excess of lingerie, while 
the men wore rusty high hats and ill-fitting white gloves—were 
ushering in the day of rest by resting on the floor in the acro 
batic attitude known in gymnastic parlance as the “splits.” 
Around them, following the oval of the floor, sat and stood a 
black ring of smoking men. 

‘* Zey do not clap zeir hands, nor zay bravo,” exclaimed Don 
Diego, as we made our way into the outer ring of spectators. 
‘* The dance, vaz it not good, or is it because it is Zunday ?”’ 

‘*You know we Americans are none too demonstrative,” I 
explained. 

‘* Vere it not for ze ladies,” remarked Don Diego, glancing 
around, ‘‘ zis would be like ze parties you call ‘armory stags,’ 
would it not?’ But before I could acknowledge the aptness 
of this comparison, one of the guards, decked out in the cocked 
hat, epaulets, and sword of an imaginary French gendarme, 
pushed the crowd back to make way for the dancing of the 
‘* populace,” and we turned and retreated to the outer circle, 
where we were confronted with a huge placard bearing the 
inscription ; 

“In The 
Public Dances 
Everybody 
Invited To Participate.” 

Above this sign some ostentatiously dressed men and women 
were drinking champagne with their backs to the crowd. Sim 
ilar signs dangled from all the balcony pillars, while the band, 
as a further encouragement to spontaneity, played Weber's 
‘* Invitation to the Dance.” 

‘** Now vill ve zee some dancing,” remarked my friend, letting 
his dark eyes roam over the women in the boxes, but as no one 
entered the ring, he turned to me plaintively and said ; 

** All are invited, but nobody vill dance ; is it not strange ?” 

Soon, however, a solitary couple in street dress entered the 
ring and waltzed slowly around, but when my friend perceived 
that they were obviously hired for the purpose he turned discon- 
solately to one of the little tables, standing near some shrubbery 

As we sat down we were hailed by one of the managers of the 
enterprise, with whom we happened to be acquainted, 

*Tt’s a good show, now, isn’t it ?’ he said; and we had to 
assent that if he found it good after so many nights it must 
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indeed be so. ‘*‘ You don’t want to compare this to the Moulin 
Rouge,” said the manager, as another French quadrille broke 
into the tedium of waiting for dancers who would not dance, 
with a business-like exhibition of the can-can—“ for this is 
strictly respectable, and none but nice people are admitted. We 
want folks to bring their wives and fiancées up here when they 
feel like having a little dance that they couldn't have at home. 
[am sorry my wife is not here to-night so that I might introduce 
you —”" 

‘* Don’t bother me now, Nellie !” he exclaimed, impatiently, 
as a flower-girl in a gaudy, low-necked dress bent over to whis 
per to him, and Don Diego slyly glanced at me. 

‘*No, we don’t let anybody get gay here,” continued the 
manager, with a gesture of dismissal to the retreating Nellie. 
‘* When fellows get too lively our ushers collar them and hustle 
them into the elevator, where they are dealt with”—a myste- 


” 


rious phrase, suggesting almost any fate. 

Don Diego here drew his attention to a red-gowned woman 
in a box opposite us, who was plainly beckoning to him. With 
a hasty ‘‘so long” the manager crossed over, leaving us to the 
contemplation of a ‘‘ Spanish dance,”in which an agile creat- 
ure with castanets distorted her lithe body to the tune of the 
“Streets of Cairo,” to be followed by a game of bicycle polo, in 
which the contestants, when they were not wheeling into each 
other, sent the ball spinning hither and thither by a quick side- 
wise turn of the front wheel. 

It was a good game while it lasted, but once more the floor 
was cleared for public dancing. The band played the first bars 
of one of Sousa’s entrancing deux temps, but again there was no 
popular response. 

‘*Wake up!” cried a passing flower-girl, and following her 
glance we saw the form of a little captive monkey huddled up 
on a dead branch of a tree rising out of a heap of pasteboard 
rocks behind us. The poor little beast slept soundly amid all 
the blare of brass and drums, and the girl threw a bunch of 
faded violets at him, but he only blinked sleepily. 

‘*Wake up!” shouted Don Diego, and, catching the girl 
about the waist, he swung her out on the empty floor, where 
they whirled madly. 

Every head craned forward, and the box-parties turned their 
attention from wine and chat- , 
ter to what was going on be- 
low. One of the pompous 
guards made a few irresolute 
steps toward the dancing 
couple, but his sword embar- 
rassed him and he stopped to 
disentangle himself. At this 
there was a roar of laughter, 
and in those few seconds the 
spectators’ mood turned from 
disapproval to emulation, for 
in a trice a score of couples 
were whirling about, follow- 
ed by more, until all the 
available women had _ been 
snatched up, and men took to 
dancing with men. Even the 
stiff guards were seized by 
the infection of the moment, 
and, with their cocked hats 
awry, joined in the revel. 

While the enthusiasm was 
at its height, and the musi- 
cians were playing their best, 
Don Diego suddenly aban- 


doned his partner and, com- THE DOMAIN OF CABRIERES, EMMA CALVE’S HOME IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


ing up to me, announced : 
‘*T vill go now.” 
‘* Are you afraid the filibusters will sail without you ?” I 
asked. 
‘*They go at high tide,” he answered, lightly; ‘* and so do I.” 
EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


John Wanamaker Tried by Fire. 


Mr. JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia’s esteemed citizen 
and greatest storekeeper, is known to his fellow-countrymen 
generally as a man of many parts. As Postmaster-General in 
President Harrison’s Cabinet he acquired a national reputation 
as a man of letters. Previous to that appointment he had won 
the light-weight championship of the United States as Sunday- 
school superintendent, and we believe he still holds the belt. 
His life-work, however, has centred in his original big store, 
covering an entire Philadelphia block, where anything under 
the sun, from a poker-chip to a bridal trousseau, can be pur- 
chased at a bargain. 

It was at the old stand in Philadelphia, last week, that 
Mr. Wanamaker appeared, for one performance only, in his 
thrilling volunteer-fireman act. On January 26th a conflagra 
tion, whose fierce-rolling flames might fitly be compared to 
those that await sinners in the blissful hereafter, started in Mar 
ket Street, and could not be subdued until it had obliterated an 
entire block, bounded by Market, Filbert, Thirteenth, and Juni 
per streets, in the very heart of the commercial centre of Phila 
delphia, involving a loss of perhaps three million dollars, This 
did not include the Wanamaker establishment, which, however, 
fronts upon Market Street at the place where the fire broke out. 
One of the watch-towers caught from the flying sparks, and 
Philadelphia’s great shop was menaced. 

It was an awful moment. But John Wanamaker’s nerve did 
not fail him. Piping all hands on deck, he announced to his 
faithful army of employs that he meant to give them half a 
day off, at the expense of the firm. Each man was provided 
with asbestos suspenders, and a rubber coat warranted water- 
proof and not to rip, and then the floodgates were opened. 
The brave workers were stimulated from time to time with 
scrapple-sandwiches and copious draughts of tea, sarsaparilla, 
soda, and mineral waters. In fact, soft though hot drinks flowed 
like champagne. By almost superhuman exertion the spark in 
the watch-tower was extinguished, and Mr. Wanamaker was out 
only the price of his refreshments and 4 trifle of one hundred 
thousand dollars—through damage done by the water. 
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Emma Calve, Chatelaine. 


THE idol of the operatic stage is a meridional by birth, and 
temperament counts for a great deal in her favorite réles—Car- 
men, Santuzza, La Navarraise, Mireille, ? Arlésienne, all of 
whom are passionate children of the South. But this is only 
one side of Emma Calvé’s nature : the other side is in complete 
contrast. The most dramatic of singers before the public is the 
most home-loving of women in private life. She is warm-hearted, 





THE CHATEAU OF CABRIERES—FAC-SIMILE SKETCH BY 
EMMA CALVE, 


impulsive, and generous, with a strain of religious mysticism 
that is her Medizval birthright, in the ancestral line. The 
true expression of her individuality is in her life as chatelaine 
of Cabriéres, in Provencal Aveyron, in the South of France. 
Cabriéres is one of those legend-haunted feudal estates that we 
read about in Froissart. The castle was a ruin and its domain 
a desert when Mademoiselle Calvé acquired the property. She 
has devoted time and money to its restoration, so that to-day it 
is an ideal place of residence. combining h6tel, villa, and farm. 
Cabriéres, under Calvé’s régime, is not only the home of hos- 
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pitality, but the seat of real and far-reaching charity. In the 
summer season she entertains there the fellow-artists of her 
predilection, and provides a haven of rest for others whom ill- 
health and misfortune have placed in the need, but deprived of 
the means, of a vacation. She also maintains a kind of ** fresh- 
air fund,” and brings down poor children from the Paris slums 
for a country outing. 


A New Cure for Asthma. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a-positive cure for Asthma in 
the Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West Africa. So 
great is their faith in its wonderful curative powers, the Kola 
Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, are sending out large 
trial cases of the Kola Compound free, to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send your name and address ona postal-card, and they 


will send you a trial case by mail free. * 





Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and healthfulness. 
Assures the food against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, NEW YORE. 
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MRS. HETTY GREEN-A WOMAN OF AFFAIRS. 


O I look like that?” asked Mrs. Hetty 
Green, in a tone ‘‘more of sorrow than 
of anger,” as she sat at a desk in one of 
the directors’ rooms at the Chemical 
Bank, with a number of newspaper clip 
pings and alleged portraits before her. 
‘The papers are generally kind to me, 
and on my side. I suppose they do the 
best they can. Anyway, a woman at 
my time of life ought to be more con- 





cerned with graveyards than with photograph-galleries.” 

In simple justice to the lady, it must be said that she does not 
look “like that,” nor like any even of the best-intentioned pict- 
ures of her that have been published, heretofore. The artistic 
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THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. HETTY 


photograph-study presented herewith has been made expressly 
for LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and, we are confident, will justify what 
is said complimentary to Mrs. Green’s personal appearance. A 
woman past fifty, who has had her full _hare of youthful good 
looks, may, if she keeps her health, retain that essential part of 
her attractiveness which consists in character and expression 
Such is the case with Hetty Green. Time has touched her gently, 
withal. Her hair is not yet quite gray, nor her face wrinkled. 
She has keen blue-gray eyes, a clear complexion, and strongly 
marked features that indicate truly the force and determination 
behind them. In repose, her expression becomes more softened, 
and she looks like the home loving and domestic woman that she 
is at heart. Mrs. Green has the reputation, not altogether unde 
served, of being a bad dresser. This appears to be rather an 
affectation, perhaps with a purpose, on her part, rather than 





a deficiency of feminine taste 
rich but plain black, with a violet-trimmed bonnet, has nothing 
outré about it. Her manner, in talking about her battles with 
courts and financiers, is full of aggressive animation, an:| gives 
the impression that fighting suits her temperament. A peculiar 
picturesqueness is imparted to her speech by the traces of New 
England Quakerism that cling to it. Im moments of self-forget- 
fulness she says ‘‘ yaas” almost as broadly as the characters in 
a Yankee dialect story. 

Mrs. Hetty Robinson Green is undoubtedly the wealthiest 
woman in America, her railroad possessions having been vari- 
ously appraised, in the aggregate, all the way from twenty-five 
million dollars to seventy-five million dollars. Her father was 
Edward Mott Robinson, a wealthy New England ship-owner, 
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who gradually enlarged his operations until he became a multi- 
millionaire. When he died, more than thirty years ago, two of 
his chief clerks were appointed executors and trustees of the 
estate. One of these executors died; the other is the Henry A. 
Barling, of the now famous litigation. Mrs. Green refused to 
accept his accounting for her father’s estate, charging him with 
wastefulness and irregularity; whereupon, Mr. Barling, who is 
now an old man, brought suit in the Supreme Court for vindi- 
cation of his executorship and discharge from its duties. He 
retained Joseph H, Choate as his counsel, and Henry A. Ander 
son was appointed referee to take testimony upon the issue, which 
involved a detailed examination into the accounts extending 
over a whole generation. The legal contest ensuing has fur- 
nished the public with a kind of continuous-performance of 
farcical comedy, the end of which is not yet in sight. Mrs. 


Her ordinary street attire of 


Green is the star, and Mr. Choate plays the opposite leading 
role. At first the lady evinced a disposition to monopolize the 
speeches, to the great discomfiture of her adversaries. The 
plaintiff’s counsel then tried the tactics of making her talk too 
much for her own good, but found her too wary. They forgot 
the precept of Mr. Choate’s distinguished uncle, never to cross 
examine a woman. Mrs. Green has not ceased to ** get back” 
at the lawyer, but latterly she has made her comments out of 
court, through newspaper interviews. Her legal counselors 
have been numerous, it being her policy, apparently, to change 
them often and keep the other side guessing 

Mrs. Green says she is fighting this battle mainly in the 
interest of her daughter Sylvia, who does not inherit the mother’s 
robust temperament. Her son, E. H. R. Green, who personally 
looks after her railroad interests in the South, is under thirty 
years old, and has given evidence of possessing the business 
talent which might be expected to run in the family. He i: 
president of the Texas Midland Railroad, and, if bis mother’s 
and his own projects be realized, will shortly take rank among 
the great railway magnates of the Southwest. It is understood 
that Mrs. Green is now engaged in arranging the ‘‘ deal” which 
will augment her son’s power. The Midland road, of which Mr. 
Green is president, runs from Ennis to Paris, and if the plans 
which Mrs. Green has under way succeed, a consolidation of 
interests will be effected by which a new trunk line between St. 
Louis and Galveston will be formed that will be seventy-five 
miles shorter than the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé route. 

The somewhat nomadic existence led by Mrs. Green and her 
daughter, who flit about among several places of residence in 
New York and Brooklyn, but seldom or never live in their New 
England home, is supposed to be due to the annoyances from 
‘*cranks,” which no conspicuously wealthy person can hope en 
tirely to escape 

‘**T don’t mind cranks and anarchists so much,” remarks Mrs. 
Green, ** but I can’t stand reformers.” 

Doubtless she had a special rather than a general meaning, in 
saying this ;. but she has proved Leyond question that she is not 
a woman to be personally terrorized. Last summer, it may be 
remembered, President George H. Wyckoff, of the New Amster- 
dam Bank, was shot and killed by a young man named Semple, 
who had approached him with a demand for money. This 
Semple, it appears, was married to a granddaughter of Henry 
A. Barling, executor of the estate inherited by Hetty Green. 
One day last spring, only a few weeks before the attack upon 
Wyckoff, Semple followed Mrs. Green from New York to her 
hotel in Brooklyn. There he confronted her with desperate 
threats, saying that unless she would ‘‘ help him out ” personally, 
and promise to drop the Barling lawsuit, he would kill her and 
her daughter. 

‘*] just turned around,” she says, ‘‘and gave that young 
man such a talking to as he never had in his life before, and he 
went away cowed and ashamed.” 

The opinions of Mrs. Green on the subject of getting rich are 
naturally in demand. The truth is that her undoubted abili- 
ties have been exercised mainly in keeping rich after being 
placed in that enviable condition by adventitious circumstances. 
Nevertheless, her ideas have a broad application and sound prac- 
tical value. She can talk columns on the subject with all the 
plausibility of a lecturer before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

‘* All the capital a young man wants to start successfully in 
business,” declares Mrs. Hetty Green, ‘‘is industry, determina- 
tion, principle. He must be willing to get up early and have a 
good excuse for going to bed late. He must not waste time in 
thinking how much work he is doing, but must keep his mind 
fixed on the end he has in view. Ishould not advise him to lie 
awake nights thinking how he may shirk or how he may cheat 
He cannot get along without honesty. He should 
keep his strength by sleeping well and eating regularly, and at 
the same time a little social recreation will not unfit him for his 
work. Society and business do not necessarily clash. A man 


somebody. 


may be all the better member of society for his business train- 
ing, and vice versa. 

‘* There are two kinds of young men. One intends to take 
care of his money, the other intends to let his money take care 
of him. It isn’t worth while to give any advice to the second, 
but to the other, who is a young man of sense and perseverance, 
I should say, keep out of Wall Street. 
in for speculation in any form. 
to start with, let him invest it safely, and then go to work and 
make some more. There are plenty of ways in which he can 
do it. If he wants large returns with little outlay, by all means 


Indeed, it is rash to go 
If a young man has any money 


let him try match-making. I don’t mean a matrimonial agency, 
nor a newspaper publishing ‘ Personal’ advertisements, but sim- 
ply the match business. Everybody doesn’t know this, but it is 
true. Of two ventures—a good-working gold-mine and a flour 
ishing match business—the match business will yield the larger 
and surer profit. 

‘* About the stock-broker’s business there are a good many 
mistaken ideas. If a young man has any money the business is 
dangerous, for those already in it will get it all away from him. 
If he is without capital, I suppose he stands as good a chance as 
any one else. 

‘** A college education is useless for a young man who is going 
directly into business. If he thinks of making money by being 
a doctor or lawyer, college will do very well, but outside of the 
professions a boy ought to begin work as early in life as pos 
sible.” 

Business, lawsuits, and Mr. Choate do not by any means con- 
stitute all of Hetty Green’s conversational repertory. Her talk 
about things in general is full of quaintly original sayings, New 
England shrewdness and ‘*‘ gumption.” She is ‘‘down upon” 
trusts, lawyers, professional reformers, and ‘* new - woman” 
fads. She believes in the bicycle, but draws the line at bloom 
ers. Her political leanings are Democratic, but she wouldn’t 
vote if she could. Good food, she declares, is the basis of good 
conduct, and, consequently, of happiness; more divorces are 
caused by hash than by infidelity. Finally, she says: 

‘*The real new woman, nowadays, is the one who stays at 
home and makes home happy.” |e A 
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b PERFECTION IN BREWING 
IS REACHED IN AMERICA 


The Invalid, 


Those who lack vitality — the lan- 
guid, those suffering from some ac- 
i cident which has made them almost 
NEW AMSTERD AM hopeless of recovery, those with debil- 
itating ailments, those with an unac- 

countable weakness and lack of physical 
force, those with health impaired, or those 
slowly recovering from disease or fever, 
are invalids. 

No gift of modern science is to them a 
greater blessing then 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 
THE “BEST” TONIC. 

It lifts, strengthens, builds, is vivifying, life- 

giving, gives vim and bounce—it braces. It 

takes a subtle hold on disease, wrestles with 

it, eradicates it, fills the system with warm, 

pulsating blood, and gives the power to do 

and dare. For the invalid, therefore, 

be it father, mother, sister, brother, 

there is nothing to be compared 

with Pabst Malt Extract, J 

The “Best” Tonic. 
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A HERD OF SACRED CATTLE, FOR THE NOURISHMENT OF REFUGEES.—Vlack and White. 





A PART OF THE STRICKEN CI1Y, BOMBAY.—ZJl/lustrated London News. 
The outbreak of the Asiatic plague in the native quarter of the city of Bombay, India, has excited general alarm. and one hundred and fifty thousand of the popalation have fled to the hilis. 


A FUNERAL AT NIGHT, IN BOMBAY.—/J//ustrated London News. 


deaths were reported in the month of December 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 








Free to Every Man. 


THE METHOD OF A GREAT 
TREATMENT. 





WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- 
THING ELSE FAILED. 


Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowlv wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it was a 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 
tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor, and he now 
declares that any man who will take the trouble to 
send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost. because I want every 
weakened man to get the benefit of my experience. 

Iam not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on eafth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 429 Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and the information will be mailed in a plain 
sealed envelone 





LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,”* commenc- 
ing on the 12th day of January, 1897, and continu 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days there 
after, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court, and 
entry in the Bureau for the Collection of Assess 
ments, etc., of the assessments for OPENING AND 
ACQUIRING TITLE to the following-named streets 
in the respective Wards herein designated : 

TWENTY-THIRD WARD—BARRY STREET, be 
tween Longwood and Lafayette avenues; EAST 
165TH STREET, between Webster and Third ave- 
nues; EDGEWATER ROAD, from Westchester Av- 
enue to West Farms Road. 7 

TWENTY-FOURTH WARD— LORING PLACE, 
from University Avenue to Hampden Street. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol- 
ler’s Office, January 13th, 180% 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commenc 
ing on the 19th day of January. 1897, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nive (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court, and entry in 
the Bureau of Arrears. of the assessments for OPEN 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following 
named streets in the respective Wards herein desig 
nated : 

NINETEENTH WARD-83D STREET, between 
East End Avenue (Averue B) and the East River; 
84TH STREET, between East End Avenue (Avenue B) 
and the East River 

TWENTY-'THIRD WARD—BARRETTO STREET, 
from Westchester Avenue to Intervale Avenue 

TWENTY - FOURTH WARD TRAVERS 
STREET, from Webster Avenue to Jerome Avenue 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptroller's 
Office, January 19th, 1897. 








Notice to Readers.—To make sure of one of these special sets the $1 should accom- 
pany your letter. Remember, you have one whole week for careful examination, with 
privilege of returning if not entirely satisfactory and your money will be promptly 
refunded, 


Very few of these special sets now remain, and fair warning is given that these will soon be claimed. Every reader now knows that 
the work is not only an Encyclopedia, treating over 50,000 topics, but the most erhaustive Dictionary published, defining over 250.000 
words, which is 25,000 more than any other. They also know that they are securing the work for LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE 
REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are being received daily from all sections of the country. 

In making an inventory at the close of our recent Introductory Distribution, we find in stock a few sets of The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary (in cloth and half-Russia bindings only) of which the sides of some of the volumes are slightly rubbed—not enough to impair 
their real value or appearance in your library, 
but sufficient to prevent their shipment as per- 


AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA fect stock at our regular prices of $42 tc $70 


aset. There being only a limited number of these 
4 
c Py, - Ge 
2 IR 5a 8 se I ca af 








them, but have decided to let them go on easy 
payments of $1 down and $1 per month until paid 
for—less than one-third the regular price 


BY PROMPT ACTION NOW, 
therefore, a number of ambitious and deserving 
readers of Leslie’s Weekly who desire an up-to- 
date reference library may now secure these 
special sets at about cost of making. 


WHILE THEY LAST 





sets, we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding 





















WtHe  Wlitwe - : THEY ARE YOURS FOR A LIFETIME 
TFNCYcLopg orc |ENcYcLopeD HE THe THIS EASY WAY. 
JPetionthe [ronan logan erp $1 DOWN 
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SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
of the entire set of four volumes. Balance pay- 
able $1 monthly. 


Readers must not think that these sets are in 
any way incomplete or out of date. On the con- 
trary, they are revised to June, 18960, and are /rom 
the regular sto k, the prices of sets ranging from 
$42 to $70, according to binding. 


/ 


rs WE GUARANTEE 


that these sets. except for slight rubs or abrasions 
on the sides of some of the volumes, are precisely 
the same as those sold at full prices; yet we cannot 
offer them as perfect stock, and our loss shall be 
= A LIBRARY your gain. This is 

. -ositively ‘reate 3arzain 
IN ITSELF Positively the Greate st Ba ga 
ever offered in a strictly high- 
class standard publication. . . 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 
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JUST AS THEY LOOK 
Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 lbs 
50,000 Eneyelo peedic Topic 8. 250,000 words defined. About 
5,000 Royal Quarto Pages. Cost $750,000 to produce 














WHAT THE ENCYCLOP-EDIC DICTIONARY IS. 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as the ** Not only are More words defined in this New Dictionary than 
largest *‘ unabridged *’—and is now accepted aS AN UNQUESTIONED in any other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.” 
AUTHORITY wherever the t nglish language is spoken. Chicago Tribune. 

It is one of the best of all Encyclopedias, treating over 50,000 encyclo ‘4 standard reference-book, treating every branch of knowledge 
pzedic subjects—the Kritannica has about 27,000 JUST THINK OF IT! and research in a masterly manner.—Philadelphia Press. 


The whole range of human knowledge condensed for your INsTAN1 
use by such world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor, and a hun- 
dred other educators of hardly less renown! It easily takes the place 
of any half-dozen other reference-books that could be named. 


** 7¢ forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the 
mechanic ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student 
or apprentice just making a beginning. Scientific American, 


It is an ornament to any library: beautifully printed, substantially ** At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, 
bound, profusely illustrated, CosTING MORE THAN $750,000 TO PRODUCE, and firmly established as one of the few great reference-books of the 
the regular price being from $42 to $70 a set. world.—Christian Herald, N. Y. 


RE? EMBE These sets are as good for all practice! purposes and look as well in your bookcase as those for which we are getting regular prices. We 

guarantee that the interiors and backs are not injured, and the bindings of our standard grade. The most serious injury to any set is no 
greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. As absolute proof of this statement, you may retain the set for careful examination for 
one whole week. If not entirely satisfactory you may return the volumes and money will be promptly and cl eerfully refunded. This is positively the 


es oo 7 I 1 $1.00 to the N Y N Syndicate, 93 Fifth Av New York, and entire set of 

; tring or send $1.00 to the New York Newspaper Syndicate, 95 F i] re., Ne ork, de “e set o 
How to Secure This Great Bargain four sunesb volumes, bound in cloth, wil a forwarded, The balance is to be paid at rate of $1.00 
monthly for one year. The first payment for either binding is enly €1.00, In sending your first payment please designate the style of binding you desire, 
and indicate how you wish the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. Remittances received after this special lot is exhausted 
will be immediately returned. The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against book-dealers, etc., we must decline to send more 
than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we must require the full name and address of each person receiving & set. We have only two styles of binding 
in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity of each. Order at once, to make sure, The absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work w ill 
be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for, is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription price of which is 
from $42 to $70, on an advance payment of only #1. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Two thousand 





IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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LETTERS FROM FARMERS 


In South and North Dakota, relating their own per- | 
sonal experience in those States, have been published 






“7 PISO’S CURE FOR 


U H LL A 
na Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) intime. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION. 2 
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in pamphlet form by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway, and as these letters are extremely inter- 
esting and the pamphlet is finely illustrated, one copy 
will be sent to any address on receipt of two-cent post- 
age stamp. Apply to George H. Heafford, general 
passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, 



















A bath with this 
soap has a sweeten- 
ing effect which is 
delightful. Pimples, 
black-= 


heads GONSTANTINE’S 
and PINE TAR SOAP 


erup- vent 9° 
tions (Persian Healing) 


vanish when it’s 
used. Nothing bet- 
ter ior the every 
day toilet. 

Sold by druggists. 


000 


Illinois 
AMUSEMENTS. 
DA LY’S Soe ta, Recadeng and 30th St 
Evenings at 8:15. Matinees at 2 
and the reappearanve of Miss c 
THE GEISHA »..ABA REHAN 
KOSTER & BIAL’S, me 
Only Music Hall in America. 
EVERY NIGHT UNTIL FEBRUARY 20TH, 
LA BELLE OTERO 


and all the great Foreign Stars. 


5TH AVE. EVENINGS 8:15 
E. M. & JOSEPH HOLLAND. 


A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN. 


aaa 








You know Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters is the 
only genuine. Don’t be deceived. 





Send this “ad.” and roc. 
in stamps and we will 
mail you ¥ Ib. of any 
kind of Tea you may se- 
lect. The best imported. 
Good Teas and Coffees, 
25c. per Ib. We will 
send 5 pounds of FINE 
FAMILY TEAS on receipt of this “ ad.”’ and $2.00, 
| This is a special offer. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 


A FORTUNE 
IN INVENTIONS. 


ABBoTT's—the original Angostura Bitters—is good The beat t . 5 aa a ti in gee 

-hildren in cases of colic. n: a. etc. S& . 1e best investment, safer than operations in real estate 

for ‘ hildre 4 ade a 8-of colic a pions Bit old by | or stocks, isin good inventions, We offer shares in first-class 

the nearest druggist, grocer, or wine-merchant. patents from $5 to $25 and send full des»ription and copy of 
= neem a patent on application. Ask for our circular E. 


oa THE C ELE BR ATED il American Patent Exploring Co., Limited, 


130 Fulton St., Fulton Building, New York. 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhousa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 








IF you are doubtful as to the use of Dobhbins’s Elec- 
tric Soap, and cannot accept theexperience of millions 
who use it, after the thirty-one vearsit has been on the 
market, one trial will convince you. Ask your grocer 
forit. Take no imitation. 





















Wicd-VN-144- | 
| MANUFACTURER] 
TROY,N.Y. _/ 








AFTERNOON ARRIVAL ST. AUGUSTINE. 


FLORIDA LIMITED via Pennsylvania, Southern, and 
Florida Central and Peninsular. Leave New York 
daily, except Sunday, 1210 noon, reaching St. Augus- 
tine following day 4.40 P.M Exclusively vestibuled 
| Pullman train. Only limited train from New York 
| giving daylight arrival at St. Augustine. New York 
| Offices, 271 and 353 Broadway. 












E Semi-weekly between Chicago and Southern :.2°d 
(ft alifornia . Connection for SanFrancisco via Mojave 4) 
BS Leaves Chicago Wednesdays and Saturdays at 6%pm! 


ae an Paiace Steepers Dining Car and Bufiet-“3 
4) 





HEAVIEST TRAVEL TO AIKEN AND 
X. AUGUSTA FOR YEARS. 

” THE Pennsylvania and Southern new service be- 
tween New York, Aiken and Augusta has placed these 







7 


Smoking Car. 





Oy 5 ES Oe ¥ two charming resorts in easy reach of New York. 
A\ Most luxurious service via any line . «¢ J, The New York and Florida Vestibuled Limited, leav- 
\ _ z ing New York at 12.10 noon, carries a through sleeper, 


New York to Augusta; reaches that point following 


% For descriptive literature address 
q morning at 11.20, and Aiken 10.55, 


GT.Nicholson, GPA., AT 45 FRy., 
= . Chicago 


















FROM LANDS OF SNOW TO LANDS 
OF SUN. 

A FEW years ago, if told that you could leave New 
York to-day at noon and bein St. Augustine to-mor- 
row in the afternoon, you would have considered it 
an exaggeration. However, that is the schedule on 
which the famous Florida Limited runs via the 
Pennsylvania, Southern, and Florida Central and 
Peninsular railroads, The Limited is a solid Pull- 
man train, vestibuled from end to end, and its ap- 
pointments are as luxurious and complete as they 
cs can be made. In the dining-, compartment-, draw- 
] ing-room.-, library-, and observation-cars every mod- 

ern arrangement and contrivance contributing to 
the comfort of the traveler will be found. The 


Route 











schedule, however, is the greatest drawing-card. 
For several years past the Limited trains for Flor- 
ida have been scheduled to reach Jacksonville and 
St. Augustine at night. This has been a source of 
so much inconvenience to the patrons of the rail- 
roads interested that they have arranged to operate 
the Florida Limited on a new and improved sched- 
ule, leaving New York daily (except Sunday) at 
12.10 noon; Philadelphia 2.36 Pp. m., Baltimore 5 
Pp. M., Washington, 6.20 Pp. M., arriving at Savannah 
11.30 A. m., Jacksonville 3.30 p. m., and St. Augustine 
| 4.40 p. M. the following day. In addition to the Lim- 
ited there are two other daily trains, with through 
Pullman sleepers and coaches, leaving New York at 
4.30 p. M. and 12.15 midnight, Washington 10.43 Pp. m 
and 11.15 A. M., arriving at Jacksonville 9 p.m. and 


INEN= 
a RSIBLE 


MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 





gualinFitand Wear to finest line 


Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all lyading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 9 A. M., respectively, connecting in Union Station 


for all points beyond. 

The picturesque route to the South is through the 
PrepMonT ReGion, from Washington, via Lynch 
burg, Greensboro, Charlotte, Columbia, and Savan- 
nah. 


send t=wen ty-five cents for a box of ten 

or five pairs of Cuffs, naming the size and st 

GH Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs sent for @ CE! ° 
REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. 81 Franklin St.,.New York 

















nan® aa mamas ——— 4 For descriptive literature of the ‘* Sunny South ” 
VHADIEN SREGIAN, TRIAE, QFFER:—THE | apply to'afel JL Adame, General Hauefa Agent 
cago, offer to send a $1.00 box of Vagicenes, the Ladies’ | Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad, 353 Broad 
Ideal Treatment, for 10 2c-stamps. Information free way, New York 


We Please Particular People, 
The “DAUGHERTY VISIBLE,” 


$75.00: 


Sells on its merits. 
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You can try a machine before buying. 


Send to THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO., 


Main Street, W. KITTANNINC, Pa. 


Ball=Pointed Pens 


CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLt-PoInrep pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Luxurious Writing! 





$1.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BainsrinGe & Co., 99 William St., New York. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A.S. McCiure & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 








Solid quarter oak, high or low rolls, pigeon-holes as desired. 
All desks manufactured in this state, hence contain the best of seasoned wood ; guaranteed not to 


crack or warp. 
PRICES THAT NEVER FAIL TO SELL. 
sis ze that never disappoint, combined with prices, enable us to constantly gain custom. Call and 
examine, 
ADVERTISING DESK CO., Rooms 1120-1123, 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 


rimson Rim Quality *% 








WATCHWORD. 


SYRACUSE BICYCLES have this quality incorporated in every 
detail of their make-up. No quality like «« Crimson Rim Quality.’’ 


There is but one Syracuse—it is the Crimson Rim. 


Makers: SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 













and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof,Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 


BOKER’S BITTERS|| F 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST | | Fi fictitatke AAAS MARGIGG AEE 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A Ansonia Safe Co., Ansonia, Ct. 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. — 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocere, 7 ¢ 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite h-+ 





LONDON ‘ENCLAND). . 
HE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 




















with Americans, Every modern improvemen 


ANDY GATHARTIC 








CURE CONSTIPATION 






ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED five" never erip or cripe-vut cause easy uatusalreschc 
ple and booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., or New York. 


—_—— —— 


A better . : = than is served bend C . B 
Se | Cocctan 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
+ Ts WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN 
— TOM GIN, VERMOUTH ara YO: 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be now. 
% of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
% und the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
3 served over any barin the world. @ Peing 
“ty compounded in accurate proportions, they 
} will always be found of uniform quality. 
Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
ions the one which is aged must be the 
etter. 
Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. §. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Zs For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Frops., 











age Ee 
39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 





“Ttmay be true what some men say, 
Itmaun be truegywhata men say.” 


PUBLICY 


endorses %@é 
Iris a solid cakeo 


corrr:en 










Sapolio.— ¥ 
couring soap: 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 
best article of this kind in the world. It knows no egual, 
and, although it costs a trifle more its durability makes it 
outlast two cakes of cheap makes. It is therefore the 
cheapest in the end. Any grocer will supply it at a 
reasonable price. 





~ EVERARD'S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. Moderate Prices, 2* e2@YeRdeeh-Ayree” 























Spina 

















A PLAUSIBLE 
Soxn—‘‘I simply can’t get this lesson.” 
FaTHER—‘ Don’t give it up, Thomas. 

were largely due to the fact that he never kn¢ 








EXPLANATION. 


Remember that General Grant’s great successes 


»w when he was licked.” 


Son—‘‘ Then he must have worn a board in the seat of his trousers, same as Billy 


Brown does.” 


Crackers 
and Cheese 


washed down with 


Fvans Ale 


just right 
for a bite 








5 CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO.' 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 





Try it 
when you want to coax yourself 
into good humorand contentment. 








\Dress Fabrics. © 


” d’ Ete, French Cashmere, | 
Y™Openwork Canvas, | 
Diagonals. 


-NADINE NOVELTIES. | 


English Mohairs, 
Fancy Plaids, Checks, Stripes. | 


Broadoay A 1 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


Winter Tours 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, JAPAN, CHINA, 
AROUND THE WORLD, $560.00. 


FOUR DAYS TO CALIFORNIA 


The Luxurious ‘‘Sunset Limited” Train. Send 
for reproduction of Train, and Free Illustrated Pam- 
phlets, Maps, Etc. 349 BROADWAY or No. 1 
Battery Place (Washington Bldg.), New York. 











BLIC OPINION 


y 


5, eo 
2 THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS © @ 


HARTFORD. CONN 


wLW YORA BOSTON miCac 
BRANCHES PHILADELPHIA. MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO 








25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 
Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 








URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 


Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 
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¥ Reject all compounds which dispense 
A. With honest work and common sense ; 
>@ “With Ivory Soap the wash is good 
AMC ’ $ And takes no longer than it should. 





y)| am f 
© Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cia’. 
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Any one suffering from weakness of the chest, throat, stomach, kid- 


neys, liver, or lame back will find in i 
Porous | 
@ 








A | | COC k’s Plasters 


p not only a cheap but safe remedy. Be sure to get Allcock’s. 
0393893593839333933333333333333333233398993333233533533338@ 













VIN MARIANI! 


MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 





‘‘A SPLENDID RESTORATIVE! WHEN WORN OUT, VIN MARIANI GIVES FRESH 
STRENGTH AND COURAGE. IT IS REALLY GOOD.”’ 


SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Panis : 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Loxpon : 289 Oxford St. 


S| EARL & WILSON’S. 
- \\ |MEN’S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


Who can think oA 

ee some simple thing 

= to patent? Protect 

your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 


200 inventions wanted. 


52 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 








“ARE THE BEST 


SALE 


HERE 








THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, - - MASS. 


Incorporated 1651, 





CocoooooqoocooccooceeceeceG | 


Matchless in Every Feature | 


ALIFORNIA. 


ree tours to California and the Pacific 
Coast, under the personally-conducted sys. 
tem of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Four weeks to nine months on the Pacific Coast. 
Special Pullman Vestibule Trains will leave New 
York and Philadelphia February 24th and March 27th, 
1897. (Boston one day earlier.) 


MAGNIFICENT WINTER OUTINGS 


of the highest grade in every particular. 

Round-trip rates from New York, Philadelphia 
and points east of Pittsburg: First tour, $310: 
second tour, $350 ; third tour, $210: From Boston: 
First tour, $315 ; second, $355 ; third, $220. 

For itineraries and ali information of California, 
Florida, and Washington tours. apply to Tvuurist 
Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Sstedwer, New 
York ; 205 Washington St., Boston ; 789 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. 
Agent, Philadelphia. 


DEA RIS. #.1£40 Novses cunen. 


as glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. Y., for Book aud Proofs EE 

















§ THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s— : 
>» Pepsin Gum 


f CAUTION. —See that t 
j ‘il name Beeman is on 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy for 
Tndigestionand Sea Sickness, 
Send 5e, for sample package, 
_ Beeman Chemical Co. 
110 Lake &t., Cleveland, 0. 


nator: 
: Pepsin Ghowing: Cun 








HENRY M. PHILLIPS, 


Secretary 


JOHN A. HALL, 


President. 


$4,472,389.06 


Receipts in 1896, ‘ ‘ 


Disbursements in 1896: 
Payments to Policy-holders, 


1,9064,431.10 
803,513-39 


$2,857,944-49 


Other Disbursements, 





Total Disbursements, . 


$18,540,950.06 
17,205,2006.32 


$1,341,063.64 


Assets, December 31, 1896, ‘ 


Liabilities, 4 . . 





Surplus (Massachusetts Standard), 


Number of Policies issued in 1896, 8,749, in- 
suring $20,156,550.00. 
Number of Policies in force December 31, 1896, 


40,926, insuring (including reversionary ad- 
ditions), $102,867,061.00. 








PREMIUM N°l. BEST QUALITY 


_CHOCOLATE BLUE LABEL 












